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INTRODUCTION: CONTRIBUTION OF CERTIFICATION 
TO UNIFIED PROFESSIONAL STATUS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By DOUGLAS FRYER, P.D. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


ERTIFICATION of professional 

psychologists is the foremost prac- 
tical issue before state associations of 
applied psychology today. Not that it is 
a new issue—it has been under consid- 
eration in various states for a number 
of years. But it is one which will be 
more demanding of solution as the pro- 
fession develops. 

The American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology has set a definite pro- 
fessional goal for psychology of unified 
professional status. State and local as- 
sociations throughout the United States 
have conceived it as their task to define 
this goal in practical procedures. The 
Board of Affiliates (of the A.A.A.P.) 
with its representatives of state associa- 
tions, provides the channels for discus- 
sion and for coordination of local and 
state effort. Dr. Steuart Henderson 
Britt, who surveys legal developments 
in professional certification and licens- 
ing in this issue, is chairman of the com- 
mittee of that body concerned with the 
problems of legal certification of psy- 
chologists. This committee has published 
a model act for certification of psycholo- 
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gists' as a guide for state associations. 
Two contributions in this issue, one by 
Dr. Britt and one by Dr. Luckey, ab- 
stract the discussions of national confer- 
ences on certification in 1939 and 1940. 

Opinion is divided in our profession 
between those who favor legal certifica- 
tion of psychologists and those who fav- 
or self-certification by a professional 
body. This schism is discussed here by 
Dr. Carney Landis. Proponents of “self- 
certification first” are in evident major- 
ity in New York State today, after the 
longest experience of any state in try- 
ing to solve the problems of certifica- 
tion. They have been jolted partially 
into thispoint of view by two definite 
items of information: (1) administra- 
tively, it is considered that there are 
insufficient numbers of professional psy- 
chologists in New York State for legal 
certification, and (2) a profession with 
legal support for the claim of its field 
as the solution of all human problems 
would fight the certification of psycholo- 
gists to the last ditch. It is quite possi- 


on This JOURNAL, 1939, 3 (July-August) : 123- 
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ble that in other states where the going 
is better legal certification may definite- 
ly lead self-certification in the develop- 
ment of employment standards. There 
is more enthusiasm for legal certifica- 
tion west of the Alleghenies where the 
problems of certification are fresher. 
As it functions today, legal certifica- 
tion is aimed at the solution of specific 
social needs. It is secured for specific 
tasks in the various states, and certifi- 
cation as psychologists, in contrast with 
certification for specific tasks, waits on 
the congealing of the mass which may 
or may not take place. Few efforts to 
attain legal certification of psycholo- 
gists for work in any and all of its 
varied tasks, such as exists for lawyers 
and doctors, have passed the initial 
stages of rather vague plans by the 
psychologists themselves in any state. 
The practical issues involved in legal 
certification are indicated in several 
contributions to this issue, and particu- 
larly those by Dr. Saffir, Dr. Cornell, 
and Dr. O’Rourke. Such a development 
in legal certification for specific tasks in 
psychology as is taking place is retard- 
ed by the inflexibility of legal statutes. 
The best argument for legal certification 
is its genetic and pragmatic character. 
On the other hand, in self-certifica- 
tion the professional body can disregard 
immediate social needs for certification. 
It can establish standards of certifica- 
tion in advance of those of practical 
necessity with the expectation that em- 
ployment requirements for specific 
tasks will catch up with standards at a 
later date. It can be concerned with the 
whole profession first. In self-certifica- 
tion intelligent planning can be applied 
to the development of a profession. 
The New York State Association for 
Applied Psychology has the following 
program of self-certification under way: 
1. Preparation of job specifications 


(based on job analyses) of profes- 
sional specialties and levels of 
competence in the specialties of 
psychology. 

2. Designation of psychologists by 
their specialties. 

3. Grading of psychologists in their 
specialty by a committee repre- 
senting the specialty. 

4. Certification of psychologists by 
the State Association according to 
level of competence. 

Some progress has already been made 
in this program and it remains for the 
future to determine its practical advan- 
tages. 

There is considerable confusion as to 
what is gained in legal certification. As 
frequently conceived, licensing has 
meant government or state control of 
professional work including punishment 
of violations. This has seemed to be an 
attainment well worth-while for a pro- 
fession facing many intangible ills crop- 
ping up in its development. 

Actually, from the angle of govern- 
ment, state licensing of either psycholo- 
gists or psychological tasks is wholly 
administrative, and the members of the 
profession must pay for this in licensing 
fees. The licensing law provides for 
this. If it is “permissive legislation,” 
that is all there is to it; there can be no 
violation of the law except in the use of 
the name of the profession designated 
in the law and anyone can perform the 
same tasks or practice under another 
name. If it is “mandatory legislation,” 
where all who practice must be licensed, 
and the law does not provide penalties 
the situation is much the same. If penal- 
ties are provided by the law, legal action 
must be instigated by someone, the fi- 
nancial backing for such action must be 
made available by someone, and it us- 
ually must be done by the profession 
concerned, if by anybody. “Getting 
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down to brass tacks,” legal certification 
is hired administration. 

But a certification law does define the 
profession cr the professional task li- 
censed and here is the great advantage 
of legal certification over self-certifica- 
tion. Agreement upon professional defi- 
nition is being attained by representa- 
tions of state associations in the Board 
of Affiliates so that conflicting legal 
definitions of psychologists and psycho- 
logical tasks may be avoided in various 
state laws. New professions having at- 
tained legal certification regard the defi- 
nition of their profession and its tasks 
in the certification law as their greatest 
attainment. It informs the public of 
their status as a profession in legal 
terms. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that legal definition of professional sta- 
tus is not gained only by certification 
legislation. A law may define a profes- 
sion based on the uses of its product or 
work with penalties provided for viola- 
tion, as with the American composers’ 
society, which has legal protection for 
the use of the music of its members. It 
is quite possible if something else be- 
sides licensing were the basis of a law 
through which legal professional defini- 
tion was attained for psychology that li- 
censing procedures could be worked out 
to greater advantage within the profes- 
sion. This aspect of legal protection of 
public and profession has not as yet 
been explored. But the law defining the 
profession must protect somebody from 
something, either the public or the pro- 


fession or both, or there is no basis for 
the law. It is sufficient to note that oth- 
er laws than certification laws may pro- 
vide legal recognition for the profes- 
sion. 

The goal of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology is unified pro- 
fessional status in service to the public. 
It is fortunate that it can have varied 
direction in the procedures of certifica- 
tion in view of the many practical re- 
quirements for specialized psychological 
work which are indicated in the contri- 
bution by Dr. Selling in this issue. 
Much has been said about coordinating 
general psychological training and pro- 
fessional specialization. In his presiden- 
tial address before the A.A.A.P. in 1940, 
Dr. English noted the failure of psy- 
chology departments in our universities 
to keep abreast of the present profes- 
sional needs for training. Some may 
consider that a reorientation of profes- 
sional training should have priority ov- 
er certification. Others may view this as 
impractical. This number of the JOUR- 
NAL discusses the problems of certifica- 
tion from many angles. With the goal 
of a unified profession, of psychological 
specialists as psychologists just as legal 
specialists are lawyers and engineering 
specialists are engineers, certification 
programs engage problems not unlike 
training programs that have the poten- 
tiality of making or breaking the pro- 
fession of psychology. 


2 Horace B. English, Fundamentals and 
Fundamentalism in the Training of Applied 
Psychologists. JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1941, 5 (January-February): 1-13. 








PENDING DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LEGAL STATUS 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By STEUART HENDERSON BRITT, PH.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HIS is a résumé for applied psy- 

chologists of what is being done 
toward legal recognition of the psycho- 
logical profession.’ It is a report of fac- 
tual information, and is in no sense a 
recommendation that any specific bills 
concerning psychologists be introduced 
in all state legislatures. 


I 


Aside from legal considerations, there 
are at least four criteria which any 
group should satisfy before it can be 
regarded as a “profession” (6, pp. 3- 
27). First of all, it must perform some 
special, clearly marked and socially sig- 
nificant functions that cannot satisfac- 
torily be performed by any other special 
group or by the generality of mankind. 
Second, these functions should require 
special skill and definite preparation, 
consisting of training of a specialized 
character. Third, the professional group 
must be effective in limiting its num- 
bers. Fourth, it should have codes and 
disciplinary measures with respect to 
its members. 

The psychologists of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology 
seem to satisfy all these tests. Certainly 
this Association has gone much further 
in forming a professional group of clin- 
ical psychologists than the American 


1 Dr. Milton A. Saffir has been of consider- 
able help in contributing certain factual ma- 
terial on the legal status of psychology and 
psychologists. 
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Psychological Association, which at- 
tempted in vain on numerous occasions 
to control clinical procedure and clinical 
psychologists (2, pp. 46-52). Especially 
during the years 1917 to 1927 various 
proposals were made with reference to 
certification of consulting psychologists 
by the A.P.A. itself, but the history of 
these attempts was “more or less total 
failure” (2, p. 52). Fernberger (2, p. 
89) said in 1932: 


. .. The [American Psychological] Association 
has completely and signally failed at every di- 
rect attempt to control psychology or psycholo- 
gists, whether it has been in matters of termi- 
nology, technique, or personnel. Whether this 
attempted control has involved the acceptance 
of definitions of psychological terms or the 
certification of consulting psychologists [italics 
ours] . .. all such attempts at direct action 
have sooner or later completely collapsed with- 
out direct effort. 


And he concluded: 


Perhaps the outstanding thing which the 
Association could now do for psychologists 
would be to work for the establishment of some 
sort of a legal definition of psychologists of the 
sort that the American Medical Association 
has accomplished for physicians in this coun- 
try. 


Others agree that some legal defini- 
tion of psychologists should be estab- 
lished, as shown by the numerous efforts 
in the 1930’s to deal with this problem. 
Some of these efforts were in the na- 
ture of round tables or “talk-fests” 
where the pros and cons of certifica- 
tion were argued, but in some states ac- 
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tual attempts have been made to set up 
legal standards for the consulting psy- 
chologists. One psychologist expresses 
the feelings of many when he writes: 


Outsiders already have raised questions and 
objections about the activities of psychologists, 
and they will probably continue to do so wheth- 
er psychologists and psychological associations 
like it or not. At the present time psycholo- 
gists are vulnerable, and they cannot act too 
quickly to safeguard their interests. They need 
and deserve legal status. 


There are at least six possibilities in 
the legal recognition of the psychologi- 
cal profession :? 


1. No recognition by the state at all. 

2. “Qualified psychologists” (not defined) 
function as experts in commitments of the 
mentally defective, and are selected on the 
judgment of the court. 

8. The requirements for a clinical psycholo- 
gist or “qualified psychologist” are defined, al- 
though no provision is made for certification. 

4. Certification of psychologists, but without 
penalties for others practicing psychology. 

5. Permissive licensing; that is, there is a 
penalty for using the name “certified psycholo- 
gist” without a certificate, although there are 
no restrictions on the practice of psychology. 

6. Strict licensing; that is, there is a penalty 
not only for using the name “certified psycholo- 
gist” without a certificate, but also for any 
practice of psychology without a license. 


The great majority of states are rep- 
resented by Step 1—no recognition of 
psychologists—and a few have provi- 
sions represented by Steps 2, 3, and 4. 
No states have legislation of the sort 
indicated by Steps 5 and 6, although at- 
tempts have been made along these 
lines. The “model” Certified Psycholo- 
gist’s Act, published in 1939, is repre- 
sentative of Step 6 (1). 


II 


Following is a list of thirty-one states 
in which there is no statutory recogni- 


2 This is based on a report of the Legal and 
Legislative Committee of the Illinois Society 
of Consulting Psychologists. 


tion of psychologists: Alabama, Arizo- 
na, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 

In the remaining eighteen jurisdic- 
tions—California, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming—there is appar- 
ently some statutory provision concern- 
ing psychologists. Psychologists may be 
explicitly mentioned, or the reference 
may be simply implicit. In most in- 
stances the references are in connection 
with the commitment laws. 

Here are some specific examples of 
provisions for psychologists. In Illinois, 
a psychologist may be appointed by a 
judge to serve on a feeble-mindedness 
commission. In Michigan, psychologists 
who work in the public schools must 
have a teaching certificate. In New 
York, “qualified psychologists” may act 
as examiners and may with a qualified 
medical examiner sign commitment pa- 
pers for admission to state schools for 
mental defectives. In Ohio, a psycholo- 
gist is permitted to appear as an ex- 


pert in certain types of commitment 
cases: 


“Psychologist” in terms of this Act shall 
mean a person who has been graduated with a 
degree of doctor of science or philosophy in 
psychology from a graduate school of a uni- 
versity on the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities, and whose training, 
experience, ability and character shall be found 
by the court having jurisdiction in any pro- 
ceeding under this Act to be such as to qual- 
ify hin as a clinical psychologist. 
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In Pennsylvania, examinations of 
school children who are gravely retard- 
ed and not being propertly educated 
must be examined by a certified psy- 
chologist or clinic; and county supervis- 
ors of special education must be certi- 
fied as school psychologists. In Virginia, 
an approved mental examiner is defined 
as: 


. . . Any person, male or female, skilled in 
making the Binet-Simon or other approved 
mental test and certified as an approved men- 
tal examiner by the Secretary of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections and by the 
Superintendents of the State Colony for the 
Epileptic and Feebleminded of the Central 
State Hospital. 


Besides specific legislation, there are 
some states in which the State Depart- 
ment of Education or similar body sets 
up licensing provisions for those per- 
sons doing psychological work in the 
public schools. Either regular or spe- 
cial licenses are granted in the follow- 
ing ten states: Alabama, Arizona, lowa, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
and Wyoming (5). 


Ill 


What of the future? Apparently 
there are thirty--seven jurisdictions in 
which there is no plan at present to at- 
tempt to change the legal status of psy- 
chologists: Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusétts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

The situation in each of the remain- 


ing twelve states may be outlined brief- 
ly. 

Connecticut: No legislation is pro- 
posed, but during 1941 the State Board 
of Education may set up requirements 
for psychological workers in the schools. 

Illinois: In 1939 a bill was introduced 
in the Senate which proposed to pro- 
hibit any person from practicing as a 
“certified consulting psychologist” with- 
out a certificate of registration after 
an examination conducted by the State 
Department of Registration and Educa- 
tion. This bill was passed in the Sen- 
ate, and reached a third reading in the 
House, but adjournment prevented a 
final vote. The plan at present is to re- 
new efforts for the passage of a revised 
form of this bill. The possibilities of 
passage should be fairly good. 

Indiana: Two steps are being taken. 
First, an attempt is being made to get 
the State Board of Education to estab- 
lish special licenses for school psycholo- 
gists. Second, it is proposed that the 
commitment laws for the feeble-minded 
be revised so as to require that commit- 
ment papers be signed by one physician, 
and by one psychologist certified by the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
The chances for both steps seem good. 

lowa: Legislative proposals with re- 
spect to psychologists will be made, but 
not within the next year. 

Kansas: In February, 1940, a bill was 
introduced in the House which defined 
“consulting psychologists,” limited the 
use of the term to people who have met 
certain requirements defined by the bill, 
provided a state licensing board, and 
prescribed penalties for using the title 
improperly. This bill was never report- 
ed out of committee. Legislative efforts 
of this same sort will be renewed in 
1941, although the possibilities of pas- 
sage are not too great. 

Minnesota: Specific legislation will 
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be introduced, probably within the next 
year or two. 

New York: A specific bill was drawn 
up in 1936, after some nine or ten re- 
visions, but it was never astually pre- 
sented to either House. At present there 
are no definite plans to continue these 
efforts. 

Ohio: The Ohio Association of Ap- 
plied Psychologists, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education, has 
outlined a set of specifications for the 
certification of psychologists employed 
in the public schools, and these will 
probably be put into action this year. 

Oregon: Some plans have been made 
with respect to legislation, a bill prob- 
ably to be introduced in 1942. 

Pennsylvania: Specific legislation 
providing for the licensing and registra- 
tion of psychologists was proposed in 
1937, but died in committee. Opinion is 
apparently divided as to whether any 
attempts will be renewed along this line. 

Virginia: Although there is no una- 
nimity of opinion, some psychologists 
wish to present to the Legislature a bill 
which would state that an approved 
mental examiner should be certified by 
the Superintendent of Public Welfare, 
the Director of the State Hospital 
Board, and a psychologist who would 
meet the standards set up by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Wisconsin: Proposals may be made, 
probably with respect to standards for 
the certification of individuals doing 
psychological work in the public schools. 

Although there may be little or no 
need for immediate steps toward legis- 
lation in the majority of states, there 
are at least twenty jurisdictions in 
which representative psychologists of 
these jurisdictions believe that there is 
a need for certification or licensing: 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Illinois, In- 


diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In three 
additional states— New Jersey, New 
York, and Ohio—there seems to be a 
difference of opinion among the psychol- 
ogists as to the desirability of specific 
legislation. Yet in only two of these 
twenty-three jurisdictions—Illinois and 
Kansas—does it seem likely that imme- 
diate steps will be taken toward certifi- 
cation of psychologists. And in only 
three other states — Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Oregon—is there much considera- 
tion of the possibility of certification. 
Many psychologists have expressed the 
opinion that “legislation at the present 
would be premature”; in other words, 
they may believe in the general desir- 
ability of certification, but at the same 
time feel that a move in this direction 
now might do more harm than good. 


IV 


Three additional bits of information 
are closely related to problems of cer- 
tification. 

1. In discussing proposed legislation 
of interest to physicians, a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Legal Medicine 
and Legislation of the American Medi- 
cal Association does not list bills per- 
taining te psychologists under the head- 
ing of “Allied Professions and Sundry 
Vocations” such as dentistry, nursing, 
pharmacy, etc. (4, p. 975). Instead, 
psychologists are listed along with os- 
teopaths, chiropractors, naturopaths, 
massage, faith healers, sani practors, 
drugless therapy, and physiotherapy 
under the heading, “Changes in Cult Li- 
censing Laws” (4, p. 889). 

2. Of real importance is the plan of 
the American Law Institute to estab- 
lish in each state a “Youth-Correction 
Authority” for the treatment of delin- 
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quents.* Under the present plan this 
Authority would be made up of at least 
three members, and the recommenda- 
tion is that one of the three would be 
either a psychiatrist, sociologist, or 
psychologist (3, p. 614). 

8. Also of interest are the recommen- 
dations with respect to clinical training 
of psychologists, contained in a recent 
report of a special committee of psy- 
chologists (7). 
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CERTIFICATION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS BY THE STATE 
AS CONTRASTED TO CERTIFICATION BY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


By CARNEY LANDIS, PH.D. 


PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE AND HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


HE values which may be attached 
to state licensing in comparison 
with certification by some established 
psychological organization must be 
viewed in light of some outstanding 
practical relationships. The classified 
telephone directory of any large city 
usually lists several individuals under 
the heading of “Psychologist” whose 
names are unknown in professional 
psychological circles. Any individual 
going to a psychologist for consultation, 
assistance or guidance has the right to 
presuppose that the psychologist he is 
consulting is responsible and competent 
to deal with the problem presented. 
Does real need exist for either licens- 
ing or certification of prefessional psy- 
chologists? Most professional psycholo- 
gists have thought of themselves as de- 


votees of pure science. The academic 
psychologist has held that any individ- 
ual who is entitled to call himself a psy- 
chologist is necessarily broadly trained 
in general psychology as well! as in the 
basic natural and social sciences. Such 
a broadly trained individual has been 
thought capable of entering practically 
any appointment, either in academic 
psychology or in any of the fields in 
which applied psychologists now find 
themselvs working. Usually it has been 
held that technology is not the concern 
of the academic psychologist and that 
only incidentally should the psycholo- 
gist concern himself with the technical 
problems of the practical application of 
his science. Such a viewpoint had a great 
deal to commend it so long as the fields 
of the practical applications of psychol- 
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ogy were not too far removed from the 
more-or-less theoretical training provid- 
ed for those interested in pure science. 

Times change. Now an increasing 
number of academically trained psy- 
chologists are devoting themselves to 
some specialized application of psycho- 
logical science, such as medical psychol- 
ogy, school psychology, industrial psy- 
chology, advertising, etc. When the psy- 
chologist enters into these technical ap- 
plications of his science he finds him- 
self in direct competition with many 
“psychologists” who are essentially un- 
trained in psychology as a science. The 
chief qualifications of many such “psy- 
chologists” seem to be the assumption 
of the designation on the basis of some 
previous connection with industry or 
business which was more or less psy- 
chological in nature. In order to avoid 
such misuse of title it would be of val- 
ue to psychology in its technical appli- 
cations to have some form of license or 
certification which would serve as an 
acceptable token of achievement and of 
competence. 

Certain basic considerations may be 
made specific before taking up the con- 
trast in value between these two of the 
various methods of certification for pro- 
fessional psychologists which are being 
thought of at the present time. The 
granting of a license by a legally organ- 
ized examining and certifying board set 
up by legislative act of the State would 
provide recognition of the professional 
status of the psychologist. It would 
serve to delimit an area of activity and 
responsibility. It would be presumptive 
evidence of competence and training. 
Lastly, it would serve to shield the eco- 
nomic rights of the trained psycholo- 
gist who has made a financial invest- 
ment in his career against the competi- 
tion of the unqualified or self-appointed 
“psychologist” who has had little or no 


professional training. 

In addition to state licensing we 
should look into the possibility of cer- 
tification by state or regional associa- 
tions of applied psychologists. This lat- 
ter method appeals to many profession- 
al psychologists as one in which there 
might be a great deal of initial flexibil- 
ity in administration and in standards. 
Such flexibility is desirable until the 
practical considerations involved are 
better understood both by psychologists 
and by the general public. Organization 
certification could be looked upon as an 
experimental procedure. It would allow 
psychologists to appraise the value of 
certification without having committed 
themselves to a rigid legal definition of 
status in the absence of well worked out 
and accepted standards or procedures. 
The method itself could be administered 
directly and economically. As a method 
of demonstration to both professional 
psychologists and the general public it 
has much to commend it. 

Set against the values of either licens- 
ing or certification are the difficulties 
and limitations inherent in either of the 
two methods. State licensing will be es- 
sentially an inflexible procedure. It may 
demand legislative act to change stand- 
ards or criteria. After such criteria 
have been established there will always 
be individuals who will object to the 
change because change will interfere 
with their own particular status. A 
great deal of difficulty will be encoun- 
tered in setting up standards or criteria 
which are satisfactory to conditions en- 
countered in the different states of the 
Union. The question of reciprocity in 
licensure will have to be solved. The 
cost of maintenance of state examina- 
tion committees, licensing board com- 
mittees for the maintaining of stand- 
ards, committees on ethics, etc., must 
be met in some fashion. Lastly, it is 
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not at all clear at present whether such 
state legislation should be part of the 
educational function or of the police 
function (or both) of the state. Until 
psychologists among themselves have 
cleared up their own thinking as to 
whether they are more interested in 
standards or in prevention of fraud it 
will be well to go slow with legislation. 

Certain difficulties in psychological 
organization certification are at once 
apparent. This type of certification 
means little or nothing to the general 
public. It does not necessarily imply 
legal responsibility either of or for the 
individual or the group. No state or- 
ganization would have any police power 
in the real sense of the term. Such a 
certification has little prestige value and 
less economic value. 

In view of these considerations I 
would propose that the state and na- 
tional associations of applied psycholo- 
gists might well work out a systematic 
scheme of action along the following 
lines. During the next five years vigor- 
ous, active committees on licensing and 
certification should be set up by both 
state and national associations. These 
committees should have active and vig- 
orous support on the part of the execu- 
tives of the AAAP. It should be the 
duty of such committees to work out 
standards immediately and to start is- 
suing certificates of specialized psycho- 
logical competence to individuals meet- 


ing the standards. Such certificates 
should be specifically worded to indicate 
their temporary nature and they should 
be supplanted annually with new certif- 
icates which become more specific and 
meaningful as standards are changed 
and more clearly defined. 

A second function of such committees 
would be the definite planning for the 
setting up of state licensure by legisla- 
tive action some time between 1946 and 
1450. Professional psychologists should 
recognize and realize that such legisla- 
ti.1 takes a great deal of thought and 
planning both as to the scope of the leg- 
islative act and as the ways and means 
of securing desirable action by the vari- 
ous state legisiatures. 

A third line of activity of such com- 
mittees should be concerned with active 
cooperation with departments of psy- 
chology in our universities in which 
graduate degrees in psychology are of- 
fered. Here every effort should be 
made to coordinate sequences of gradu- 
ate courses and the standards which are 
worked out for either certification or 
licensing. 

In my opinion it is of no particular 
value to have state licensing put 
through by legislative act until psychol- 
ogists themselves have reached a com- 
mon basis of agreement as to standards, 
competence, responsibility and other 
general aims in the field of applied psy- 
chology. 








STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS IN CIVIL SERVICE 
By L. J. ROURKE, Pu.D. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


HE setting of standards in profes- 

sional fields has long been advo- 
cated by civil service recruiting agen- 
cies. Civil service commissions have ac- 
tively cooperated with the recognized 
professional associations and, upon oc- 
casion, have solicited the help of such 
associations in formulating standards 
and specifications for various types of 
positions. However, there are several 
factors that make the point of view of 
a civil service commission slightly dif- 
ferent from that of a licensing or certi- 
fying body. 

A civil service commission acts as the 
recruiting agency of an employer and 
hence must be governed by the supply 
and demand of labor. It must furnish 
promptly the eligibles best fitted for a 
position. The greater the supply of 
competent persons as compared with 
demand, the higher will be the qualifi- 
cations of persons appointed to posi- 
tions. If the supply is barely adequate 
or inadequate, the qualifications of some 
persons will be at the level set by the 
entrance requirements for the written 
or unwritten examinations. The en- 
trance requirements will therefore be 
considered in some detail in this article. 

In the governmental field, public and 
legislative demands have made it desir- 
able to have as many persons compete 
as are able to fulfill satisfactorily the 
duties of a position. This has been 
counterbalanced in part by the need to 
minimize the cost and unnecessary de- 
lay of large scale examinations when 


only a few positions are to be filled. 
Furthermore it is necessary to have the 
standards, specifications, and compen- 
sation rates in one field such as psychol- 
ogy in consonance with those in other 
professional fields such as social science, 
engineering, and law. 

The actual requirements for entrance 
to examinations for civil service posi- 
tions are usually more lenient than the 
tentative standards recommended by 
such committees as are set up by the 
various professional associations from 
time to time. Even outside those civil 
service jurisdictions where the law does 
not permit any entrance requirements 
as to education, there are several rea- 
sons for this action on the part of civil 
service commissions. 

Under present conditions it is usually 
safe to anticipate that a fairly large 
number of psychologists will qualify 
whether or not the examination be a 
written test or a rating of education and 
experience. Thus in the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission examination for 
clinical psychologist in 1939, 19 per- 
sons, out of 220 examined, qualified for 
the full grade; 176, out of 348 exam- 
ined, qualified for the associate grade; 
and 231, out of 486 examined, qualified 
for the assistant grade. Since only a 
few persons at the top of the register 
of qualified eligibles will be certified, 
that is, even considered for appoint- 
ment, the setting of a so-called lenient 
standard for entrance to the examina- 
tion will not result in the appointment 
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of unqualified persons. 

The factors determining the setting 
of standards for admission are often the 
result of the classifications and salaries 
of the positions. Thus it would be im- 
possible to demand an A.M. in psychol- 
ogy or its equivalent for entrance to an 
examination for junior psychologist at 
$2000 a year when only a Bachelor’s de- 
gree is required for entrance to other 
examinations of the same grade in eco- 
nomics or chemistry. The formal re- 
quirement of an A.M. or so many points 
of graduate credit must then be waived. 
This would not be true if the positions 
were classified as those of assistant psy- 
chologists and carried salaries of $2600 
a year. 

Bearing in mind that classification of 
positions depends primarily on the du- 
ties to be performed and not upon the 
qualifications of individuals holding 
these positions, it will be illuminating 
to examine at this point the system of 
classifications and standards used in the 
federal service at Washington. 

The professional and scientific serv- 
ice is divided into what are known as 
grades. The distinction between grades 
is based mainly upon the differences in 
importance and responsibility of the 
work to be performed. Promotions 
from one grade to another may not be 
made unless the duties required are at 
the level of the higher grade. 

The first grade in the professional 
service is known as the junior grade 
and is usually designated as P-1. It car- 
ries an entrance salary of $2000 and 
promotions to $2600 may be made with- 
in the grade. However appointments 
from examinations held for this grade 
may sometimes be made to sub-profes- 
sional positions at a slightly lower sal- 
ary. The basic requirement for the P-1 
grade is a bachelor’s degree. Majors in 
certain fields and the completion of spe- 
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cified courses may also be required. In 
the recent examination for personnel 
technician, the college courses must 
have included twenty semester hours in 
psychology with at least three of these 
hours in group tests and measurements 
and another three in statistics. Stand- 
ing on the registers of eligibles estab- 
lished for this grade is based solely on 
written examinations. Disqualifications 
may be made as a result of interviews 
and character investigations at the time 
the eligible is being considered for ap- 
pointment. 

For the next grade (P-2) in the pro- 
fessional service the minimum qualifi- 
cations for entrance to the examinations 
are two years of experience or of post- 
graduate study or some combination of 
these. The kind of experience or study 
required is described in the announce- 
ments for these positions. Thus in the 
examination for assistant psychologist 
mentioned previously, an undergradu- 
ate major in psychology and one year 
of post-graduate study including courses 
in abnormal psychology, clinical psy- 
chology, and differential psychology 
were required of all eligibles and in ad- 
dition either a year of paid full-time 
appropriate experience or an additional 
year of post-graduate study. In the 
corresponding personnel technician po- 
sition at least one year of experience 
and an additional year of either educa- 
tion or experience were demanded in 
addition to the basic requirement. Ap- 
pointments to the assistant grade are 
made at $2600 and promotions up to 
$3200 may be made in the same grade 
even though the duties have not changed 
materially, if there is increased knowl- 
edge and competence. 

In the associate grade (P-3) starting 
at $3200, the minimum qualifications 
are three years of post-graduate study 
or of successful and responsible experi- 
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ence in the particular field. The post- 
graduate study is usually required to be 
that fulfilling the requirements for the 
Ph.D. 

For the full grade of psychologist or 
personnel technician at $3800, the sen- 
ior grade at $4600, and the higher 
grades at $5660 and above, emphasis is 
more on the quality of experience and 
achievement than upon any formal edu- 
cational requirement beyond the bache- 
lor degree. For example, if a person is 
so outstanding in the field that his com- 
petence is conceded, it would not be nec- 
essary for him to have an arbitrary 
number of academic credits. 

These requirements are on a par with 
requirements in other professional fields 
in the government and except for minor 
variations as to particular training or 
experience, such as research work, indi- 
cate the minimum qualifications neces- 
sary to fulfill the duties of positions in 
the corresponding grades. 

To obtain a position in one of these 
grades it is usually necessary to excel in 
a written test or to have more than the 
barely qualifying education or experi- 
ence if this is the basis of the rating. 

Experience, its quality, extent and re- 
cency, is weighted more heavily in the 
examinations for higher grades than in 
those for the lower grades. The empha- 
sis is on the quality of the experience 
and credit is also given for additional 
experience along collateral lines, that is, 
experience which, while not directly 
qualifying, still is of value for the posi- 
tion. The exact amount of the experi- 
ence specified in the announcements is 
necessary and no credit for collateral 
experience can be given unless the an- 
nouncement requirements are first sat- 
isfied. Rating schemes drawn up in ad- 
vance of the examination classify the 
types of experience and assign numer- 
ical values for each year of classified ex- 


perience up to a certain maximum 
length of experience. 

Where written examinations are used, 
and the present tendency is for such use 
in positions below the full grade of psy- 
chologist or personnel technician, there 
is usually a comprehensive test in the 
techniques to be used which is coupled 
with a general intelligence-type test. 

The requirement of academic degrees, 
even that of a bachelor’s degree, has 
been decried by several groups. A strong 
body of public opinion which is well 
represented in the press desires the 
adoption of the principle that both per- 
sons having had advanced study and 
persons without these formal prerequi- 
sites should be permitted to compete for 
governmental positions. In the absence 
of definite standards adopted by the 
profession and endorsed by the public, 
this group advances the claim that ex- 
aminations should be as open as possible 
and that higher education, if it is valu- 
able and has been absorbed, will show 
up in higher examination grades. This 
claim has been buttressed by consider- 
able evidence from the testing field to 
the effect that mere possession of de- 
grees or even the academic record has 
less value from the point of view of civil 
service examining than a comprehen- 
sive test of the applicant’s knowledge. 

Psychologists in particular cannot 
deny the value of examinations but 
there is danger that this point of view 
will lead to the examining of thousands 
of individuals who will have little 
chance of qualification and none of ap- 
pointment. The adoption by the psy- 
chological profession of minimum edu- 
catioual requirements and the ratifica- 
tion of these standards by legislative ac- 
tion will simplify the work of civil serv- 
ice recruiting agencies besides affording 
additional recognition and safeguarding 
of psychology as a profession. 








CERTIFICATION OF SPECIALIZED GROUPS 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


(School Psychologists) 


By ETHEL L. CORNELL, PH.D. 
PSYCHOLOGIST, DIVISION OF RESEARCH, NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


N an emerging profession, questions 
of standards of professional prac- 
tice and of recognition of qualified prac- 
titioners may reveal many conflicts. 
One such conflict is that of the certifica- 
tion of special groups. Should special 
groups of psychologists be certified be- 
fore there is any general certification or 
will such an attempt retard the develop- 
ment of a general professional group 
which has sufficient cohesion to make it 
a profession? Would special group rec- 
ognition tend to emphasize the differ- 
ences between various types of applied 
psychology and make a common back- 
ground of professional preparation 
more difficult to attain, or are the dif- 
ferences so fundamental that there is 
no common background? Such ques- 
tions persist in injecting themselves 
into any discussion of certification and 
viewpoints range from one extreme to 
the other. The experience of one state 
with certification of school psycholo- 
gists may help to clarify some of the 
points of confusion. 

New York State at the present time 
has no professional licensing of psy- 
chologists but it does have certification 
of school psychologists, as does Pennsy]l- 
vania. In New York this certification is 
administered exactly as is teacher cer- 
tification, by the Teacher Education Di- 
vision of the State Education Depart- 
ment. The school psychologist is classi- 
fied as one of the “school service” occu- 
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pations in which fall also school medical 
supervisor, school nurse-teacher, and 
school dental hygiene teacher. The other 
types of certification are (1) adminis- 
trative and supervisory service, and (2) 
teaching. 

The regulations for qualification of 
school psychologists differ in one essen- 
tial from the other “school service” cer- 
tificates, since there is no recognized 
professional training curriculum for 
psychologists in general, although there 
is for dental hygienists, nurses and phy- 
sicians. Therefore, in the regulations 
governing psychologists’ certification, 
the whole field of professional prepara- 
tion has been prescribed, and not only 
the training in education. For example, 
a provisional certificate as school medi- 
cal officer requires that the candidate be 
a graduate of a recognized medical 
school, be licensed to practice medicine 
in New York State and have at least 
six semester hours of approved “profes- 
sional courses” in educational principles 
and administration. Since there is no 
generally approved course of study for 
the preparation of psychologists, an ac- 
ceptable type of preparation had to be 
adopted in the regulations. 

The program of acceptable prepara- 
tion at present in effect is a compromise 
on several counts among what is avail- 
able at various institutions which train 
students, what has been considered 
practicable for the state to require, and 
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what is regarded as desirable by psy- the ten fields of work. The permanent 
chologists of repute in practice and in certificate requires a Master’s degree 
training institutions. The schedule of and fifty-two semester hours. The in- 
the required courses is shown below. tent of this schedule is to require at 
The provisional certificate requires a least some acquaintance with the foun- 
Master’s degree with specialization in dations of both psychology and educa- 
psychology and forty semester hours tion. It is a compromise and in many 
distributed between the minimum and respects inadequate. School positions 
maximum credits permitted in each of have been recruited from two distinct 


SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
NEW YORK STATE 























Provisional Permanent re 
Certificate Certificate 
Field Semester hours Semester Hours 
Mini- Maxi- | Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum mum mum 
I Advanced general psychology (Systematic 2 6 3 8 
psychology, history of psycho. , schools | | 
of psychology, or similar courses) 
II Experimental pepeneny (a laboratory 2 6 3 8 
course in experimental psychology) 
III Psychology and methods of teaching | 2 6 4 8 


(Methods of teaching, remedial methods, 
psychology of school subjects, 
educational guidance, educational 
supervision, or similar courses) 
IV Problems or principles of education 2 6 2 6 
(Principles of education, school adminis- 
tration, educational sociolegy, or 
similar courses) 


V Educational measurements and statistics 4 8 4 8 
(Including group testing techniques) 

VI Bi re of learning and growth (Child 2 6 4 8 
psych sychology of adolescence, 


= psy ooh, evocey of 

earning, or si courses) 

VII Psychology of adjustment problems (Indi- 10 15 12 20 
vidual psychology, abnormal psychology, 
psychiatry, social psychology, psychology 
of exceptional children, mental hygiene, 
mental adjustments, social case work, 
delinquency, psychol of personality 
and racter, or similar courses) 

VIII Clinical tests and procedures (Includin 3 8 3 8 
instruction in application of standardized | 
individual psychological tests) 

IX Clinical i wae under qualified super- 
vision nen, under qualified super- | 
vision, wa nics or elsewhere, in givin, 
tests and in mehten reports involving in- | 
terpretation and recommendations. In | 
lieu of semester hours, supervised experi- | 
ence may be accepted, 30 clock hours be- 
ing the equivalent of one semester hour) 

x Physical bases (Physiological psychology, 
neuroanatomy, physiol of nervous sys- | 
tem, biochemistry, s mechanisms, 
speech correction, or similar courses) 


Total of minimums 31 45 iy 
Additional, not exceeding maximum in any field 9 7 
Required 40 52 
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sources: students of psychology who 
have become interested in child adjust- 
ment; and teachers, supervisors of in- 
struction, or administrative officers who 
have become interested in the problems 
of the individual child. The former are 
likely to have too little educational ori- 
entiation (Fields III and IV) and the 
latter no general background (Fields I 
and II). A large percentage of the per- 
sons whose qualifications have been re- 
viewed have had much more than the 
maximum in some fields, however. Al- 
though a teaching certificate is not re- 
quired, many candidates are also quali- 
fied as teachers, school principals, or 
educational and vocational guidance 
counselors; and a few have a specialized 
background in experimental psychol- 
ogy, biology, or statistics. Unfortunate- 
ly, few exceed the maximum for clinical 
experience. This is probably due to the 
general lack of provision for interne- 
ships which carry any academic credit. 

One of the controversial points, in the 
early stages, was the total amount of 
training that could or should be re- 
quired. Ten years ago some skepticism 
was expressed as to the possibility of 
finding candidates with as much as a 
Master’s degree. Undergraduate courses 
in “Binet testing” were offered by vari- 
ous colleges and normal schools, and 
many teachers, even without a Bache- 
lor’s degree, were giving such tests to 
school children. However, the mini- 
mum requirement for a provisional cer- 
tificate was set at a Master’s degree but 
no specific division between graduate 
and undergraduate work was made. 
There are not many individuals left 
now who are doing even “Binet testing” 
in New York with less than that mini- 
mum. 

Another point of difficulty in the 
preparation of school psychologists has 
been the amount of clinical training 


necessary for giving and interpreting 
individual psychological tests and rec- 
ognizing their implications for the ad- 
justment of an individual child. The re- 
quirement of three semester hours of 
instruction and four of experience un- 
der supervision is unquestionably a very 
low minimum. There is general agree- 
ment that it should be increased. The 
difficulty lies in the dearth of opportu- 
nities for apprenticeship or internship 
training. It is probable that the next 
few years will see a better coordination 
of the facilities now existing and an in- 
crease of opportunities for clinical work 
under more adequate psychological su- 
pervision. 

The chief controversial point was, 
and still is, the breadth of the training 
required. This depends upon the an- 
swer to the question of whether special- 
ization should be permitted from the be- 
ginning of training or whether a broad 
enough base can be found which is valu- 
able for all professional training. We 
have consistently held to the latter view 
and required some work in advanced 
non-specialized psychology, experiment- 
al psychology, and the physiological 
bases of behavior. In this respect we 
differ from Pennsylvania, the only other 
state having a similar type of certifica- 
tion with which I am acquainted. There 
are some who believe that education in 
these fields is less valuable than more 
specialization in the educational adjust- 
ment area. Others think the basic train- 
ing affords a broader foundation for in- 
terpretation which compensates for 
some lack of specialization. Whatever 
the balance may truly be for the indi- 
vidual (and quite probably it differs for 
different individuals), it seems to me 
to be clear that it is not in the inter- 
est of the development of a profession 
of psychology to permit the various spe- 
cial applications to preclude a common 
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background. 

If standards of professional training 
for school psychologists differ too radi- 
cally from those for clinical psycholo- 
gists and if both differ too radically 
from those for personnel workers in in- 
dustry, it may become impossible to de- 
velop standards for a general profes- 
sional license. On the other hand, if 
there is actually very little overlapping 
in the content of training needed by 
workers in different applied fields, then 
it is probably futile to look forward to 
the general licensing of psychologists 
for service in applied fields. 

Other professions have faced the 
same problems and solved them in dif- 
erent ways. In engineering, for ex- 
ample, two distinct types of certifica- 
tion have evolved—one for engineering, 
one for land surveying. In medicine, 
there is as yet no special licensing by 
state authorities. Specialized practice 
is controlled within the profession, by 
the organization of special groups and 
more recently by certification by the 
American Medical Association. When 
one realizes how slow this process has 
been in so old and well intrenched a pro- 
fession as medicine (there are about 
nine hundred psychiatrists certified by 
the A.M.A.), one may think we are a 
bit impetuous in psychology. The ad- 
vantage for the profession of medicine 
has been to give all physicians enough 


common training so that psychiatrists 
and surgeons can understand each oth- 
er’s vocabulary. On the other hand, li- 
censing has certain disadvantages also. 
It has made the training period so long 
and so costly that medical service has 
become too expensive for the middle 
class. It has also excluded from the rec- 
ognized medical fraternity certain pro- 
fessions, like osteopathy and optometry, 
that probably should be a part of it. If 
psychology is to profit by the experi- 
ence of other professions, it has a diffi- 
cult and none too well charted course to 
steer between the Scylla of an inflexible 
and in part irrelevant training and the 
Charybdis of too many uncoordinated 
specialties. 

Perhaps the wisest course for the 
time being then is to work for any kind 
of special certification that is feasible, 
within a state or within the organization, 
in the interest of developing standards 
of practice toward the optimum and of 
creating a better public recognition of 
the field as constituting a body of pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. If it is 
possible at the same time to make this 
body of knowledge broad enough to cov- 
er the basic training which will prob- 
ably be common to all applied fields in 
the event of general licensing, then spe- 
cial certification can be regarded not as 
an alternative but as a complement to 
licensing. 








STANDARDS OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE IN 
TERMS OF JOB SPECIFICATIONS AS A 
BASIS OF CERTIFICATION’ 


By LOWELL 8S. SELLING, PH.D., M.D., DR.P.H. 


DIRECTOR, PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC, RECORDER’S COURT, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ODAY psychologists are setting up 
standards of professional training 
and experience by means of their own 
resources and their own organizations, 
particularly the American Association 
for Applied Psychology. They are in- 
terested, as the older and more estab- 
lished professions have been, in devel- 
oping high ethical standards and in- 
creasing the level of competence for 
practice. These standards are expected 
to eventuate in certification, which 
means, of course, approval by govern- 
mental agencies of the work done by in- 
dividuals holding the certificate, a pro- 
cedure which will benefit society in two 
ways. First, society will be aided in se- 
lecting competent persons by having 
only those who are qualified certified. 
On the other hand, psychologists them- 
selves will be able to eliminate quacks 
who are found all over the country call- 
ing themselves psychologists because of 
the esoteric influence of that title upon 
the public. 

Considering the matter of job place- 
ment for psychologists, it must be re- 
membered that our number is compara- 
tively small. Those opportunities and 
possible incumbents are limited, and 
the situation is not like that found in 
the field of public health where a per- 


1 From the Psychopathic Clinic of the Re- 
corder’s Court, Detroit, Michigan, Series P, 
No. 11. 


son trained in one locality can be trans- 
ferred or promoted to another with 
very little necessity for re-education or 
need to make great mental or experien- 
tial readjustment. 

In our field, too, the demand for scien- 
tific psychologists is now becoming crys- 
tallized into the form of a need for high- 
ly trained persons and not individuals 
with a matrix which can be remolded 
for a particular position. It is necessary, 
however, for government agencies to 
take a comparatively flexible individual 
with a wide training base in most cases 
where an institution is not training its 
own personnel. 

Such is the case in the Psychopathic 
Clinic of the Recorder’s Court. This is 
a clinic dealing with criminals, and the 
standpoint of the Clinic is largely psy- 
chological even though the director and 
the assistant director are classified, be- 
cause of their medical qualifications, as 
psychiatrists. In this Clinic the basic 
work of history taking, verification of 
facts, evaluation of the patient’s per- 
sonality and testing as well as responsi- 
bility to the Director lies primarily in 
the hands of the psychologists and a 
sociologist with psychological training. 

In a hospital such as the Wayne 
County Hospital, at Eloise, where I am 
a staff member, the psychologist’s job 
is more circumscribed; histories are 
taken by social workers; the examina- 
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tions as to orientation, the presence of 
delusions, judgment defects, symptoms 
of psychopathy rest in the hands of 
medical people, yet, even here, the psy- 
chologist is not limited only to psychom- 
etry. 

In the prisons, there may be either of 
two situations: (1) the psychologists 
and sociologists make a complete per- 
sonality survey, take the history, do the 
necessary psychometry and prepare the 
case completely for final disposition by 
a psychiatrist; (2) the psychometrist is 
able to deal only with the testing prob- 
lem. 

Some of the out-patient clinics are 
headed by psychologists and here the 
psychiatrist may act as medical consul- 
tant and the social worker may do the 
history taking while in other similar 
clinics, where the psychiatrist is the 
kingpin, psychologists may play a very 
important role, although not making the 
final diagnosis. 

The lower the age group the clinic 
covers, the more important becomes the 
work of the psychologist. For instance, 
in dealing with school children where 
tests of school achievement, reading 
disability, speech handicap and of other 
special traits are needed, the psycholo- 
gist may expend twenty units of time as 
against one unit by the psychiatrist and 
five by the historian. If such a clinic 
attempts to do vocational guidance, the 
psychologist’s unitage may be doubled 
or even trebled, depending upon how ex- 
tensively one is permitted to investigate 
the situation. 

It is my understanding, too, that 
plans are being made for psychologists 
in State service to be placed in the field 
with no assistance except perhaps con- 
sulting psychiatrists to deal with cases 
of obvious hospital calibre or those 
needing psychoanalytic treatment. The 
problem of deciding what the education- 


al and experiential needs of the person 
who is to go into these jobs might be 
highly complex. It is doubtful, for ex- 
ample, in view of the small demand, 
whether more than one center in the 
country would be needed to train or 
certify court or prison psychologists at 
the present time. In view, too, of various 
political angles, such as the desire of 
local administrators to employ residents 
or persons trained in a given commun- 
ity, the possibility of making and en- 
forcing specific programs for certifica- 
tion for each of these types of work 
seems to be impossible. 

There are, nevertheless, certain con- 
siderations which are currently justi- 
fied in preparing new individuals to 
come into the field and to classify those 
at present in the field with regard to 
competence which, of course, means, 
eventually, certification. Pragmatically, 
in the Recorder’s Court Clinic, certain 
standards have been set up, namely, 
that the individual have a Ph.D. degree 
preferably in clinical psychology, and 
second, that he have two years experi- 
ence in the clinical field in some capac- 
ity, again preferably in criminal work. 

The reasons for these standards are 
obvious. A Ph.D. degree (or its equiva- 
lent) shows that the individual has 
spent at least two years in an atmos- 
phere where he could absorb some 
knowledge of psychological principles. 
It makes little difference in the long run 
whether these principles will be ac- 
quired from observing animal behavior, 
or from courses in learning or courses 
in psychological orientation. It is to be 
expected, of course, that a candidate 
who has leanings toward the clinical 
side will take more courses in testing, 
experimental, clinical and abnormal psy- 
chology but for others with a more gen- 
eral background, the material covered in 
these specialized courses should be ab- 
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sorbed ina short time from outside read- 
ing and observance of cases by those 
who have had to study sufficiently hard 
and have enough intelligence, capacity 
and interest in psychology to do the 
type of study required by our better 
universities and to pass the examina- 
tion demanded for the doctor’s degree. 

The “equivalent of a Ph.D. degree” is 
difficult to formulate. Too many so- 
called psychologists today in the pro- 
fessional field are those who have not 
been able to complete their doctor’s de- 
grees because of some personality or 
intellectual weakness and I have the im- 
pression that in most cases these people 
should not be hired for the more im- 
portant clinical jobs, although they 
may serve excellently as technicians. 

In my opinion, the setting aside of de- 
gree requirements in certification for 
those who are newly coming into the 
field should not be done. As a rule, ex- 
cept for financial problems, any indi- 
vidual who is today sufficiently interest- 
ed in the field of clinical psychology 
should be able, to fulfill the degree re- 
quirement. I think that if a student is 
interested in clinical work, his thesis 
and examination should cover that 
branch of psychology rather than the 
more remote angles of our science, so 
for that reason I have constantly urged 
that a special degree be devised for 
clinical psychologists. It would need to 
be a doctor’s degree in order to have the 
respect of medically-trained or psycho- 
logically-trained colleagues. It would 
probably require a thesis, one which 
could be worked out in the clinic rather 
than in the laboratory, one which might 
be more descriptive and qualitative than 
quantitative, but one which demon- 
strates the fact that the student has 
some research ability and can do self- 
critical work in the field of clinical psy- 
chology. Without experiencing the criti- 


cism the doctor’s thesis brings to bear 
upon the candidate for employment in- 
volving human beings, there is a great 
tendency for the clinician eventually to 
become slipshod and to become more 
romantic than scientific. 

In this respect it must not be forgot- 
ten that the field of psychology allied to 
medicine partakes of the picture of 
medicine, i.e., medicine is still as much 
of an art as it is a science and the more 
that science can be brought to bear upon 
the problem, the more effective will be 
diagnosis and treatment. However, I be- 
lieve that it takes a neat blending of 
both art and science to give the patient 
emotional satisfaction regardless of the 
mechanica] treatment and that art, in 
this way, may, at the present stage of 
development of our discipline, produce 
as Many cures as science. 

The second consideration that should 
be given by the employer of psycholo- 
gists, as I see it, is to training. A decis- 
ion as to where he should secure it and 
how much training the psychologist 
should have before taking a specialized 
job must remain open. My criterion of 
two years experience was a very useful 
one in 1938 and 1939 when psycholo- 
gists were a plethora. It was easy to ob- 
tain men who had experience as internes 
in mental hospitals, as subordinates in 
court clinics or in prisons or who had 
had clinical experience in a field closely 
allied to criminology. More recently, 
while examining available talent for a 
position, one who at some future date 
would have to present a certificate of 
competence, it was found that it was 
possible to get excellent psychologists 
who had personality, talent, executive 
ability, and a knowledge of tests but 
who had primarily worked with animals 
or in such unrelated fields as reasoning, 
judgment or reaction time. 

Each individual employer, particular- 
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ly if he be a psychologist or be proper- 
ly trained psychologically, can take his 
academically and culturally prepared 
candidate and within a reasonable 
amount of time, even though he is 
schooled in such disparate fields as those 
mentioned, turn him into a competent 
clinician. The length of time required 
would differ with different individuals. 
An alert psychologist with a fine per- 
sonality and a real interest in the clini- 
cal field in which he or she is placed 
might be able to make an adjustment 
within as short a time as three months, 
while others may never develop the 
proper technique of clinical examina- 
tion, history taking and test applica- 
tion. 

I am coming more and more to be- 
lieve that in the field of clinical psy- 
chology there are those who will never 
be competent while others develop com- 
petence quickly. That is to say, as in 
medicine, there is such a thing as “clini- 
cal sense.” We have had people on our 
staff for a period of several years who 
could never be capable of developing 
this clinical sense or the ability to see 
the final diagnosis through the maze of 
answers to questions which are neces- 
sary to round out a case, and to visual- 
ize the mechanisms of personality or 
character deviation, while others, in a 
short time, develop the technique. 

Of course, training helps but even 
with similar training there appears to 
be a very great diversification in the 
possession of this trait of “clinical 
sense.” For this reason it is difficult to 
state a period of time required for cer- 
tification. From my experience, I should 
say that a person who has had two years 
experience in the Clinic in addition to 
proper academic training should be 
able to do a good job if he has the traits 
necessary to make him adequately serve 


his employer so this standard could 
serve for certification. 

I cannot see that it is particularly 
necessary, in view of the fact that each 
job in psychology today seems to be 
somewhat different from every other 
one, to say that a certain length of time 
must be spent in the clinical field in 
which the individual plans to specialize. 
I am sure that a “rotating” training 
over two years’ period of time would be 
just as good as the one year’s diversified 
training with a year of special training 
in one field. 

Certification, however, should be able 
to take care of both of these aspects, 
namely, the two-year experience which 
would put the trainee through childrens’ 
clinics, courts, hospitals and welfare 
agencies or the one-year experience 
which would put him through some of 
those agencies, and the second year, 
train him in a specialized field. 

For example, the State Boards of 
Medicine require interneships and one 
sees exactly this situation. In Michigan, 
for instance, two year’s training in a 
psychiatric hospital is accepted in lieu 
of a rotating interneship. In Pennsyl- 
vania rotation is very dogmatically set 
up—there must be so many months de- 
voted to each one of the specialties. In 
consequence, we find that a number of 
excellent men cannot be placed in posi- 
tions where they would be especially 
fitted in Pennsylvania, while in Michi- 
gan, there is an increasingly better 
standard of psychiatric practice. 

Let us, however, not be too dogmatic 
about setting up experiential require- 
ments for certification. They will, of 
necessity, depend upon the academic 
set-up which can be evolved for training 
clinical personnel, and upon the amount 
of training-time available in various 
clinics where beginners can be taken. 








PRACTICAL ISSUES IN THE ENACTMENT OF 
LEGISLATION FOR CERTIFICATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By MILTON A. SAFFIR, PH.D. 
BUREAU OF CHILD STUDY, CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


HE Illinois Society of Consulting 

Psychologists has carried on an 
ambitious legislative program for the 
past few years which resulted in the 
passage of a permissive licensing bill 
by the State Senate, and the progress 
of that bill to final reading in the House 
of Representatives. The purpose of this 
article is to share with other groups 
some of the valuable experience which 
the Illinois group has gained through its 
legislative efforts. Emphasis has been 
placed upon those practical issues which 
were not foreseen, but had to be learned 
from actual experience. 


PREPARING THE LEGISLATION 


One of the first issues that must be 
met by a group is that of determining 
the type of legislation which it will seek. 
There are six possible levels of statutory 
recognition of the psychological profes- 
sion, as follows: (1) no statutory rec- 
ognition; (2) statutory recognition 
without statement of qualifications; (3) 
statutory recognition with a statement 
of qualifications but no certification; 
(4) certification for a limited purpose; 
(5) permissive licensing; (6) strict 
licensing.’ 

In general, of course, it seems wisest 
to move one step at a time, but local 
circumstances, special opportunities or 


1 These levels are defined on page 53 in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. — Editor. 
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needs may make it desirable to depart 
from the “step-at-a-time” procedure. 
Certainly, however, it is wise to plan a 
legislative program by considering all 
the various possibilities, and to foresee 
the long-term as well as the current 
legislative potentialities. 

Having determined the general type 
of legislation for which to work, it next 
becomes necessary to draft the bill. 
Since the bill must be couched in legal 
phraseology and must include many 
provisions that are essential for enforc- 
ing the bill and for making it acceptable 
to the courts, and since there are all 
sorts of loopholes, technicalities, and 
other “red tape” that must not be over- 
looked, it is essential that the drafting 
be done by a thoroughly competent 
agency such as an experienced attorney 
or the legislative drafting bureaus 
which are attached to most legislatures. 
Model bills, proposals in other states, or 
laws of other professions are very help- 
ful, but it is doubtful if these can ever 
eliminate the need for the services of 
drafting experts. The vague argument, 
“the bill is poorly drafted” is frequently 
used by opponents who wish to conceal 
their real objections. 

There are three provisions of the 
certification bill that are likely to need 
careful consideration by the psycholo- 
gists sponsoring it: the title used for 
the profession, the definition of the pro- 
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fession, and the qualifications for certi- 
fication. 

The name used for the profession is 
of great significance in permissive li- 
censing bills, since in that type of legis- 
lation the statutes regulate the use of 
that title rather than the carrying on 
of psychological service. In Illinois, a 
proposal to reserve the designation 
“certified psychologist” for persons 
qualifying under the proposal, met w‘th 
objections from university professors 
who felt they would be losing prestige in 
having to admit that they were not 
“certified” psychologists since they 
could not, did not wish to, and did not 
need to qualify under the bill. Names 
used in various state laws or proposals 
include “certified consulting psycholo- 
gist,” “clinical psychologist,” “applied 
psychologist,” “school psychologist,” 
“guidance worker,” “mental examiner.” 
While there is undoubtedly a valid 
reason for choosing each of these names 
in its particular locality, psychologists 
ought to consider the danger that the 
diversity of names might in the long 
run prove detrimental to psychologists’ 
efforts to enact certification laws. 

The definition of psychology in certi- 
fication bills is a very difficult problem. 
The definition must be broad enough to 
include every kind of applied psychol- 
ogy, yet it must be specific enough to 
differentiate psychology from other pro- 
fessions. The Illinois proposal defined 
psychology” as “the science of measur- 
ing, evaluating, explaining, interpret- 
ing, educating, re-educating, motivat- 
ing, or guiding human behavior.” Op- 
ponents of the proposal argued that 
this definition was so broad that physi- 
cians, teachers, ministers, and others, 
practice psychology daily and that psy- 


2 Modified from the definitions framed by the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists and by 
Steuart Henderson Britt. 
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chologists were given so wide a field to 
roam that the bill might be construed to 
permit them to do what is now restrict- 
ed to licensed professions, such as medi- 
cine. Careful consideration by the Illi- 
nois psychologists convinced them that 
a narrower definition would eliminate 
many activities now recognized as le- 
gitimate functions of the psychologist. 

The whole difficulty about defining 
the psychologist’s work appears to be 
that his field is not subject to the same 
sort of definitions as those of other pro- 
fessions. Physicians, lawyers, or ac- 
countants, are defined in terms of the 
area of problems or activities with 
which only they are competent to deal. 
The psychologist, however, deals with a 
vast range of problems that not only 
other professions, but even lay persons, 
deal with. The psychologist is distin- 
guished from others by his scientific 
training and by the specific methods and 
techniques which he can apply to prob- 
lems which others handle in other ways. 
An adequate definition of a psychologist 
must be written in terms of his training 
and qualifications, rather than in terms 
of the problems with which he deals. 

The problem of the qualifications for 
certification has been discussed fre- 
quently. A major issue is whether to set 
the formal standards very high, or 
whether to set them low enough to in- 
clude most individuals now practising 
as psychologists. To other arguments in 
favor of high standards should be added 
this practical one, that the higher the 
standards, the less opponents have to 
criticize. Proposals to make high stan- 
dards apply only to individuals first en- 
tering the profession and to certify 
without examination those who prac- 
tised psychology prior to a certain date, 
arouse suspicion, since the “cult” pro- 
fessions attempt blanket provisions of 
this sort. To the arguments for relative- 
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ly low standards should be added the 
fact that licensing standards for other 
professions are frequently raised but 
seldom lowered. 

One more practical point concerning 
wording should be mentioned. Since 
bills are apt to be lengthy, it is not sur- 
prising that opposition can rise from 
misunderstandirg due to careless or 
tactless wording. Once raised these ar- 
guments are damaging even when ans- 
wered logically. The following items 
need particular watching: the wording 
of the title (lest it appear to be creat- 
ing a new profession), the wording of 
summaries of the proposals, use of 
terms such as “the practice of psychol- 
ogy,” “therapy” or “treatment” which 
connote that psychology is a branch of 
medicine. 


INTRODUCING THE LEGISLATION 


Legislative proposals, however meri- 
torious, are seldom passed without a 
carefully planned campaign. It is im- 
portant that the senator and the repre- 
sentative who are to introduce the 
measures should be individuals with 
prestige in their respective chambers, 
and should be aggressive enough to fol- 
low through the numerous steps which 
proposals must traverse in the process 
of passage. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the sponsors must have a 
thorough understanding of every detail 
of the proposal. An explanatory state- 
ment was prepared for the sponsoring 
senator to incorporate in his speech the 
second time the psychologists’ bill came 
before the Illinois Senate with the re- 
sult that the bill was passed, 35-1. 

It is desirable to introduce the bill 
early in the session and in both Houses 
simultaneously. Since the regular ses- 
sions of the legislatures in most states 
occupy only a few months every second 
year, it is obvious that enough time 


must be allowed if the bill is to go 
through all the necessary steps; ad- 
journment kills the efforts for two 
years. By introducing the measure in 
both Houses the bill can be pushed 
along in each one simultaneously ; when 
it passes the Senate, for example, a mo- 
tion is made in the House to substitute 
the Senate bill for the House bill at 
whatever stage the latter has reached. 


SECURING SUPPORT FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Every psychologist who has had any 
contact with a legislative program has 
been impressed by the startling ignor- 
ance and mistaken notions about psy- 
chologists that is prevalent. Thus the 
securing of support for legislation con- 
cerning psychologists is fundamentally 
a problem of educating state officials, 
legislators, and others, concerning the 
psychological profession. 

Without pretending to be a complete 
description of the means of securing 
legislative support, the following items 
are worth remembering: 

1. A very large proportion of state 
legislators have little knowledge of 
the work of the professional psy- 
chologist. 

2. Personal contacts are worth ten 
times as much as mail or tele- 
graphic contacts. Legislators’ 
desks are flooded with mail and 
telegrams, much of which is not 
even read. 

3. Usually few votes are cast against 
a bill. Proposals are lost through 
the absence of sufficient yeas rath- 
er than too many nays. 

4. Bills, however meritorious and 
non-controversial, do not move for- 
ward to passage without the con- 
tinual attention of the sponsors. 

5. Support of prominent organiza- 
tions such as Voters’ Leagues, and 
others, is very helpful. Support of 
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the medical lobbies may be essen- 
tial, and is certainly helpful, since 
they exercise a powerful influence 
over legislatures and since they are 
the most likely source of opposi- 
tion to psychologists’ proposals. 

6. Psychologists’ proposals should be 
framed and “sold” to the legisia- 
tors on the basis of public interest. 
The legislature is not apt to ap- 
prove a bill merely to help out a 
profession or a professional group. 

7. Support should be as widespread 
geographically as possible. 

8. Support, or at least lack of opposi- 
tion from the state department 
which enforces the law, is almost 
essential. 


REASONS ACTUALLY GIVEN FOR OPPOSI- 
TION TO PSYCHOLOGISTS’ LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS 


The following arguments, raised 
against the Illinois bill, are examples of 
the objections that should be forestalled 
if possible. Some of them are almost 
ridiculous, some are easily answered, 
and some involve important issues. The 
Illinois Society of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists has prepared its forthcoming pro- 
gram to meet at least these arguments; 
it is believed that none of them is suffi- 
ciently valid to warrant abandonment of 
the program. 

1. No other state has such legislation. 

2. The bill does not actually forbid 
quacks from practicing psychol- 
ogy. 

3. “The bill should be more explicit 
as to qualifications that a person 
must have in order to be certified. 
No mention is made of knowledge 
of human anatomy, physiology or 

pathology, although it is common 


quite helpful. 


belief that ‘human behavior’ de- 
pends on these to at least a certain 
degree. Qualifications are left to 
be determined by educational insti- 
tutions none of which is necessar- 
ily qualified to teach biology or 
medicine.” 

4. “Danger lies in authorizing an 
official designation ‘certified con- 
sulting psychologists’ in a way 
that is liable to impress on the 
public the belief that the legally 
certified consulting psychologist 
has knowledge, skill and moral 
standards that he does not pos- 
sess.” 

5. “The proponents of the bill appar- 
ently are unable to explain its 
need.” 

6. “A needless examining board is 
created.” 

7. The creation of a separate ma- 
chinery for certifying psycholo- 
gists sets a dangerous precedent 
which medical cults would attempt 
to follow. 

8. There are too few psychologists to 
warrant setting up an elaborate 
machinery for them. 

9. Psychologists should attempt to 
regulate their profession through 
their own organizations before 
coming to the state for help. 

10. The public can be best protected by 

’ educating it to look for evidence of 
competence in a psychologist, rath- 
er than by certification. 

Being able to meet these objections, 
and utilizing the suggestions that have 
been mentioned in this article will not 
insure success of a certification pro- 
posal, of course, but if the Illinois ex- 
perience is typical, the items may prove 
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By STEVART HENDERSON Britt, PH.D., The George Washington University; PercivaL M. Sym- 
ONDS, PH.D., Teachers College, Columbia University; Lowe.i. S. SELLING, PH.D., Record- 
er’s Court, Detroit, Michigan; Ropert G. BERNREUTER, PH.D., Pennsylvania State College ; 
T. ERNEST NEWLAND, PH.D., Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 


Dewey B. Sturt, PH.D., University of lowa 


HIS is a summary of the round 

table on Certification of Psycholo- 
gists held in Washington, D.C., Novem- 
ber 25, 1939, at the Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology. 

No attempt is made below either to 
use the specific words of the discussants 
or to present the ideas in the order in 
which they occurred. In fact, the dis- 
cussion has been rearranged for pur- 
poses of clarity under four headings: 
(1) report of Committee on Legisla- 
tion, given by Dr. Britt (Chairman) ; 
(2) training essential for certified psy- 
chologists; (3) types of legislation de- 
sirable, if any; (4) practical techniques 
involved in securing passage of bills, in 
case legislation is proposed. 

1. Report of Committee on Legislation 

Dr. Britt (Chairman): The Commit- 
tee on Legislation has drafted a model 
“Certified Psychologists’ Act” for pos- 
sible introduction into various state 
legislatures. This Act was published in 
the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
oGy, 1939, Vol. 3, July-August, pp. 123- 
127, in order to promote discussion and 
possible revision of the Act by the mem- 
bership. This bill served as a partial 
basis for specific legislation introduced 
in the Illinois legisleture in 1939, prin- 
cipally through the efforts of Dr. Milton 
A. Saffir. The Committee on Legisla- 
tion should serve as a “clearing house” 
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for suggestions of model legislation and 
as a source of help to local groups con- 
cerned with framing legislation. The 
members should immediately notify this 
Committee of any legislation proposed 
by non-psychologists which might in 
any way affect the psychological profes- 
sion. 

2. Training essential for certified psy- 

chologists 

Dr. Symonds: Possibly the problem 
of training is more important at the 
present time than that of certification. 
This is a period of rapid change in ap- 
plied psychology, and the profession is 
rapidly assimilating ideas, points of 
view, and procedures from a variety of 
sources. We should emphasize increased 
pre-service and in-service training. We 
cannot legislate better remuneration, 
better standards of work. This implies 
that it may be more important to con- 
sider certification within the profession 
rather than to secure certification by 
the state. We can do this most effec- 
tively by improving our own standards 
of work, and our own training. 

Dr. Selling: How many available po- 
sitions would there actually be were we 
to set up training centers of clinical 
psychologists? A vicious circle exists. 
Unless we have enough adequately 
trained psychologists, we cannot get 
enough jobs; and without jobs it is 
scarcely worthwhile to set up certifica- 
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tion or to provide training. Certainly 
basic clinical work in training should 
include experience with children, adults, 
criminals, defectives, and psychotics. 
The last year might be devoted to an ac- 
tual interneship with a salary. 

Dr. Bernreuter: This is a problem to 
be dealt with by the universities. 

Dr. Newland: There is a need for an 
apprentice system in providing clinical 
experience under proper supervision for 
persons who wish to become certified 
psychologists. An orderly procedure for 
providing such experience could profit- 
ably be set up, or at least recommended, 
by an organization such as the A.A.A.P. 

Dr. Stuit: The question of the quan- 
tity and quality of experience which an 
individual must have in order to qualify 
for a certificate is a difficult one. Should 
a state board designate training cen- 
ters which meet the board’s require- 
ments for training facilities? To what 
extent can graduate schools be expect- 
ed to provide interneships for post-doc- 
toral students? The facilities of each 
state should be carefully studied, and 
reputable training centers should be 
designated or established for individ- 
uals whose formal training has been 
completed. 

The purpose of a certification pro- 
gram should be to improve the quality 
of service with which society is being 
and should be provided. In setting up 
and pressing for the approval of a bill, 
it is easy to lose sight of that objective. 
3. Types of legislation desirable, if any 

Dr. Symonds: (1) The public is not 
educated as to what services psycholo- 
gists can render nor as to the need for 
protecting themselves against bogus 
psychologists. (2) The actual number 


of trained applied psychologists may 
not be great enough in most states to 
justify legislation. (3) Before licensing 
can be achieved, there must be a certain 
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amount of approval from certain other 
professional groups, or at least an ab- 
sence of hostility. (4) There is the prob- 
lem of setting up the actual machinery 
for certification. 

(5) We should distinguish between 
permissive legislation, where a certifi- 
cate may be given in recognition of the 
qualifications of members of a profes- 
sion, but without necessarily excluding 
others who may want to practice with- 
out the license; and mandatory legisla- 
tion, where every person must be li- 
censed before he may practice in the 
given professional field. Are we ready 
yet for mandatory legislation? 

(6) There are various problems relat- 
ing to certifications of different kinds of 
psychologists. (a) Should certification 
be specialized, for instance, school psy- 
chologist, clinical psychologist, indus- 
trial psychologist? (b) Should there be 
two different levels for a certificate, 
perhaps a senior certificate representing 
the possession of a doctorate and a cer- 
tain number of years of practice, and 
a junior certificate representing prepa- 
ration and experience, but below the 
minimum required for the senior cer- 
tificate? 

Dr. Selling: Every problem of legis- 
lation differs somewhat from one state 
to another. 

Dr. Bernreuter: I would not favor 
mandatory legislation which would go 
so far as to prohibit any person except 
a certified psychologist from using psy- 
chological techniques. On the other 
hand, I should favor mandatory legis- 
lation which would prohibit any person 
from calling himself a psychologist who 
is not certified. 

Dr. Newland: (1) As an Association, 
we have already set up certain stand- 
ards for our membership. These stand- 
ards could be taken to represent the 
first step toward ultimate legislation: 








that is, it might be possible for member- 
ship in the A.A.A.P. as a whole or in 
certain sections to be considered as one 
type of procedure whereby a person 
might be considered to be qualified to 
practice in certain fields of psychology. 

(2) A second step could be represent- 
ed by certification within the various 
states, perhaps through certain depart- 
ments or bureaus in these states, but 
not involving actual legislation. Wheth- 
er or not there would be involved in this 
stage a general certification for all types 
of psychological services, or more high- 
ly specialized certification for certain 
restricted types of psychological serv- 
ice, would have to depend upon the lo- 
cal situation. However, the A.A.A.P. 
could help materially in the develop- 
ment of some such procedure in the 
various states. 

(3) Actual legislation would be the 
third step which would follow temporal- 
ly the other two. 

(4) In addition to these questions of 
certification, there is the problem of the 
periodic recertification of psychologists. 
It is possible for persons certified at one 
time to fail to keep up on new tech- 
niques and research information. Cer- 
tainly recertification should be in a 
manner and along lines set down by 
such an association as the A.A.A.P. 

Dr. Stuit: The work of certifying 
psychologists should be under the aus- 
pices of one of the established units of 
the state government, probably the state 
department of education in most states, 
but the department of public welfare or 
health might be more appropriate in 
other states. The actual administration 
of the certification procedures would be 
directed by a board of from three to five 
members who meet the qualifications as 
set up by the certification act. The chief 
function of the board should be to pass 
judgment upon the qualifications of 
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prospective psychologists, and, as soon 
as practice permits, to evaluate the in- 
structional programs of institutions of- 
fering graduate training in psychology. 
This list of schools should then be made 
available to all persons who contemplate 
taking work in preparation for certifi- 
cation in psychology. 

In order to become a certified psy- 
chologist, an individual should pass sat- 
isfactorily the examinations of the state 
board, should have a record of satisfac- 
tory experience with a competent psy- 
chologist, and should satisfy the com- 
mittee that he is of sound character. 
The doctorate in psychology should be 
a prerequisite to taking the examination 
for certification. This examination 
should include the general field of psy- 
chology and the candidate’s special field 
of interest. For two or three years im- 
mediately following the enactment of 
the certification law, it would probably 
be necessary to certify persons who by 
experience and training had proved 
themselves to be thoroughly competent 
psychologists. 

The act should probably apply only 
to individuals in private practice, and 
academic psychologists should restrict 
their services to students only. The 
practice of medical faculty members 
might serve as a pattern in this respect. 
4. Practical techniques involved in se- 

curing passage of bills, in case leg- 
islation is proposed 

Dr. Symonds: We should agree among 
ourselves regarding standards for cer- 
tification before we ask a state legisla- 
ture for licensing. 

Dr. Selling: First of all, public edu- 
cation is needed. This tends to be neg- 
lected because of the reticence of aca- 
demically located persons to newspaper 
publicity. Second, an adequate certify- 
ing body might set up basic standards 
for universities, especially state univer- 
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sities. Third, the American Association 
for Applied Psychology might become 
the nucleus of an active and strong lob- 
bying body. In fact, we should set up 
within the organization a Public Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Dr. Bernreuter: It would be wiser if 
there were but one Committee on Leg- 
islation which represented the Associa- 
tion as a whole, instead of a separate 
committee for each of the four sections. 

Also, it is wise to have some sort of 
a bill before the various state legisla- 
tures—“kicking around.” 

Dr. Newland: The public should be 
educated as to what is meant by the 
practice of psychology. 

Dr. Stuit: Psychologists within a 
state should themselves be organized be- 
fore any attempt is made to introduce 





a bill into the legislature. It would not 
be very practical to have a bill before a 
legislature for a long time before actual 
passage could be expected. One tech- 
nique is to make a thorough survey of 
all persons working in applied psychol- 
ogy within a state and then have meet- 
ings for discussion of problems common 
to all. If and only when such a group 
feels that the public welfare would be 
enhanced by a certification program 
should any attempt be made to obtain 
the passage of a certification law. This 
also enables the group to study careful- 
ly the training program which should 
be provided for prospective applied psy- 
chologists. Our work should be recog- 
nized as being of good quality before 
we take any other steps leading to cer- 
tification. 








RESUME OF PENNSYLVANIA ROUND TABLE ON 
LICENSING OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By BERTHA M. LUCKEY, Pu.D. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INCE the problem of licensing most 
closely affects the Clinical and Con- 
sulting Sections of the A.A.A.P. a 
round-table discussion was set up as a 
joint project at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Tuesday, September 8, 1940, as 
part of the program of the Fourth An- 
nual Conference of the Association. An 
attempt was made to gather informa- 
tion from all states where there have 
been efforts at licensing carried on dur- 
ing the year and those selected to pre- 
sent the problems had been active in the 
state situations. Dr. Martin L. Reymert 
presided. The speakers listed were: Dr. 
Robert G. Bernreuter, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Robert L. Brigden, Kansas; Dr. J. 
P. Holsopple, New Jersey; Dr. Elaine 
F. Kinder, New York; Dr. Milton A. 
Saffir, Illinois; Dr. Ralph Stogdill, Ohio. 
Dr. Emily Burr, representing Dr. Clair- 
ette P. Armstrong who was unable to 
participate, presented the situation in 
New York. 

This report is based on notes taken 
during the discussion and on letters re- 
ceived from participating members of 
the round-table discussion. Verbatim 
statements are set in reduced type. 

Dr. Brigden reported: 


We have tried in Kansas to reserve the name 
psychologist for people who are properly 
trained to do scientific clinical psychological 
work. The bill presented to the legislature in 
1939 made it illegal for anyone except a com- 
petently qualified psychologist to use this 
name. The bill was copied after the Certified 
Public Account Act, which gave the C.P.A.’s 





their legal status. Our bill provided further 
that a Board of Psychologists should be se- 
lected who would pass on the qualifications of 
those men who wish to be designated as psy- 
chologists. Ground work was laid so that the 
Kansas Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists would be selected as the Examining 
Board, though this was not stated in the bill. 
The bill spent too much time in Committee and 
never was passed, as the legislators became 
involved in other legislation. The Kansas 
Association of Consulting Psychologists is 
planning to take further steps toward giving 
the profession legal status in Kansas. We are 
making some unofficial progress, in that clini- 
cal psychology is pretty well recognized in the 
State and, although there is no law demand- 
ing that applicants for admission to State in- 
stitutions be examined psychologically, this 
practice is growing rapidly. 

Dr. Bernreuter gave the certification 
program in Pennsylvania. This has tak- 
en the form of certification of school 
psychologists and is under the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. By the 
first act passed in the legislature school 
medical inspectors were permitted to 
recommend the placement of children 
in special classes and the exclusion of 
uneducable children from school. This 
was later amended to permit a scchool 
psychologist to substitute for the medi- 
cal inspector. In 1937, the law was 
again amended, making mandatory the 
examinations by the school psycholo- 
gists and relieving the medical inspec- 
tor of authority for making such recom- 
mendations. 

Dr. Saffir gave a review of all the 
state legislation in Illinois. An attempt 
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was made to gain permission to use the 
term “Consulting Psychologist.” Unfor- 
tunately, it was felt that introduction 
into both houses was the important is- 
sue. The bill was not closely followed— 
there was no steering committee. Seri- 
ous opposition on the part of the medi- 
cal profession developed before it was 
realized that there might be objections. 
The seriousness of the problem was evi- 
dent when the bill was sent to the 
American Medical Association for re- 
view and they evidently urged their 
members to lobby against it. In Illinois 
there has been a very strong medical 
lobby. During the summer one of the 
official magazines of the American Med- 
cal Association gave a review of all the 
bills affecting the medical profession. 
One series were the bills affecting the 
related groups, like the dentists, nurses, 
ete. The bill in Illinois, however, was 
placed under “quack legislative bills,” 
placing the psychologists in that group. 

Dr. Holsopple reported that the situa- 
tion in New Jersey was the same as that 
reported last year. The bill limiting the 
work with individuals in the mental 
field to medical people was passed, but 
so far there has been no trial case to 
clarify the situation. 

Dr. Burr reported that a bill for li- 
censing was introduced in New York 
by the State Department but there were 
strong objections from the medical 
group. 

In order that all aspects of the prob- 
lem might be represented, Dr. Elaine 
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F. Kinder was asked to present the ar- 
guments against licensing. Dr. Kinder 
grouped the objections to licensing un- 
der the following heads: (1) The psy- 
chologists are not clear in their own 
thinking regarding who are consultants. 
(2) So young a profession is in danger 
of crystallization if the requirements of 
certification are definitely set up. (3) 
A very small number of licenses would 
be issued, with the result that state 
bodies might feel it too expensive to 
carry on such licensing. (4) Most li- 
censing is for the protection of the pub- 
lic. It sprang out of a demand of the 
public to protect themselves rather than 
to protect or push the work of any or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Stogdill reported: 

At the present time, psychologists in the 
state of Ohio do not appear to be in need of a 
general licensing system. The state statutes 
creating the Bureau of Juvenile Rescarch pro- 
vided also for the use by juvenile courts of 
psychologists in the examination of certain 
types of children. In 1939 a bill was intro- 
duced to the legislature in which an attempt 
was made to define a psychologist as “a per- 
son entitled to practice medicine in this state.” 
The Ohio Association of Applied Psychology 
was influential in having this bill amended so 
that a psychologist is now defined in the bill 
as a person with the Ph.D. degree in psychol- 
ogy. The Ohio Association of Applied Psychol- 
ogists in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education has outlined a set of speci- 
fications for the certification of psychologists 
employed in the public schools of Ohio. The 
adoption of these regulations requires no legal 
action of any sort and will probably be put 
into administrative action by the State Depart- 
ment of Education within the coming year. 








A TECHNIQUE FOR RATING PUBLIC SPEECHES 


By ALICE I. BRYAN 
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NEED FOR A QUANTITATIVE MEASURE 
OF AUDIENCE REACTION 
HE speaker - addressing - an - audi- 
ence constitutes, especially in a 
democratic society, a significant and 
frequently recurring social situation. A 
scientific technique for securing a pre- 
cise, quantitative measure of an audi- 
ence’s evaluation of a speech may serve 
many useful purposes, both for imme- 
diate practical ends and for making pos- 
sible much-needed research in audience 
psychology. Such a technique has been 
developed, after some years of experi- 
mentation, in the form of a rating scale 
which may be used for training stu- 
dents in effective public speaking, for 
measuring the effectiveness of profes- 
sional speakers in terms of audience re- 
actions, and for vocational guidance and 
selection. The Bryan-Wilke Scale for 
Rating Public Speeches' is a technique 
for securing directly from an audience 
an expression of preference regarding 
various basic aspects of a speaker’s per- 
formance. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE BRYAN-WILKE 
i SCALE 


In developing their scale for rating 
public speeches, the authors have been 


1The Bryan-Wilke Scale for Rating Public 
Speeches, revised edition, with manual of di- 
rections, score sheet, table of norms and speech 
profile. The Psychological Corporation, New 
York, 1939. 
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guided by the literature on rating scales 
in general, by the work of those who 
have been specifically interested in eval- 
uating speaking ability, and by results 
obtained from experimental use of vari- 
ous forms of the scale on a sizeable 
number of speakers of different degrees 
of experience who addressed different 
types of audiences. Only a few experi- 
mental studies of the effectiveness of a 
speech in terms of audience reaction 
are reported in the literature. An ex- 
cellent summary of these studies has 
been given by Monroe, Remmers and 
Lyle (7). Since the publication of their 
monograph, the principal work directly 
relevant to the problem of speech meas- 
urement is a later study by Monroe (6). 

Although work on the B-W Scale was 
begun in 1934 and has been carried on 
continuously to date, the authors re- 
frained from offering their technique 
for general use until repeated experi- 
mentation and criticism had enabled 
them to evolve a form which met the 
criteria of validity, reliability, and prac- 
ticality essential for this type of meas- 
uring instrument. The scale presented 
in Figure 1 has passed through ten re- 
visions, including changes in both con- 
tent and form. The graphic rating- 
scale form has remained substantially 
the same throughout these revisions. In 
the earliest forms, however, a series of 
enclosed boxes was employed to sepa- 

















A TECHNIQUE FOR RATING PUBLIC SPEECHES 
FIGURE I 
THE BRYAN-WILKE SCALE For RATING PUBLIC SPEECHES 
Speaker oe ee eee a= tae Date 
Directions for Rating 
Place a check (V) on each broken line, at the point which best indicates your reaction to 
the speaker’s performance. One end of the line represents an extremely favorable reaction; 
the opposite end of the line represents an extremely unfavorable reaction. Use the words be- 
low the broken line as a guide to the meaning of the various positions along the line. 
1. What is your impression of the speaker’s opening remarks? 
Excellent Promising Commonplace Uninteresting Disadvantageous 
2. How would you rate this speaker’s personal appearance? 
Impressive Advantageous Average ds ag Unfavorable 4 ~~ Repelling 
8. What is your opinion of the speaker’s voice? 
Outstanding Pleasing wee Average Limited bs "Inadequate 
4. How would you evaluate the speaker’s distinctness and pronunciation? 
Excellent Good Acceptable Faulty Bs ” Unsatisfactory 
5. How would you describe the speaker’s flow of words? 
Fluent _ Easy ~ Unimpeded Hesitant ||.|-—|-—*~Labored 
6. To what extent does the speaker possess self-control? 
Well-poised Comfortable Controlled Uneasy § _—_—sUpset 
7. How would you estimate the speaker’s degree of energy? 
Powerful __—-Vigorous Moderate +~—~—C'iinactive’ =» | | Weak 
8. What is your opinion of the speaker’s platform behavior? 
Expert Effective Inconspicuous Distracting an "Awkward 
9. What is your reaction to the speaker’s personality? 
Excellent Pleasing Neutral Negative " Antagonizing 
10. What is your judgment of the speaker’s apparent sincerity? 
Unquestionable Probable Passable Questionable si" " Insincere 
11. How would you describe the speaker’s command of language? 
Skillful Advantageous Average Disadvantageous ‘Defective 
12. To what degree did you find the speaker’s line of thought clear? 
Vivid Clear-cut Intelligible “Confusing —_Unintelligible 
13. To what extent did you find the speech interesting? 
Absorbing Stimulating Passable Dull ee, " Boring 
14. What ‘« your opinion of the speaker’s reasoning? 
Indisputable Convincing Acceptable Doubtful | — ~ Fallacious 
15. What is your impression of the speaker’s concluding remarks? 
Impressive Effective Relevant Wek " Detracting 
16. To what extent do you consider this speech of value? 
Important Worth-while Medium Unimportant _ ~ Worthless 
Rater’s Sex Age- 





Name (if requested) 
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rate one item from the next. This form 
was abandoned in favor of the more 
conventional horizontal line above 
words designating scale steps. The final 
change in form was the introduction of 
a broken line, divided into twenty-one 
equal parts, below which are words in- 
dicating the meaning of various general 
areas along the line without setting off 
any definite scale steps. This arrange- 
ment affords greater freedom to the 
rater and makes possible a refinement 
of scoring such as is advocated by 
Champney and Marshall (1). 

Earlier forms of the scale also dif- 
fered with respect to the grouping of 
items. The scale was originally divided 
into three sections: I. “The Speaker,” 
a group of ten items relating to deliv- 
ery; II. “The Speech,” consisting of 
eight items concerned with content; and 
III. “General Opinion,” two items de- 
signed to elicit a composite judgment. 
The specific items used were as fol- 
lows: I. The Speaker—first impression, 
personal appearance, manner (poise, 
bearing), voice, diction (distinctness, 
accent, pronunciation), activity (move- 
ment, gestures), interestingness (orig- 
inality, emotional appeal), flow of lan- 
guage, interest in job, clarity (getting 
across) ; IJ. The Speech — opening re- 
marks, use of language (vocabulary, 
sentence structure, style), knowledge of 
subject-matter, organization, flow of 
thought, reasoning, concluding remarks, 
handling of questions; JII. General 
Opinion — value of speech, to be heard 
again. A comparison of these items 
with the sixteen items shown in Figure 
I will indicate that, despite numerous 
changes in the later form, there is suf- 
ficient similarity in structure, purpose, 
and length of the scale to justify cer- 
tain comparisons of data obtained from 
experimental work with the different 
forms. 
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The chief reason for abandoning the 
original grouping of items was that a 
certain artificiality seemed to underlie 
the separation of items into sections 
representing “The Speaker” and “The 
Speech.” Certain characteristics ap- 
pear to apply to both, which of course 
results in obvious overlapping in the 
definition of items or, if the item is in- 
cluded only once, in an arbitrary deci- 
sion as to the category under which it 
will be listed. For example, interesting- 
ness is clearly dependent upon qualities 
of the speech as well as upon delivery, 
and its meaning is not wholly distinct 
from interest in job nor from flow of 
thought. Many such terms are used with 
slightly varying emphasis to describe 
an auditor’s impression of a speech, but 
a comparison reveals that they are far 
from logically discrete factors. Nor is 
this difficulty easy to surmount since 
many if not most of the terms applied 
to various aspects of a speech involve 
the presence of common elements (as, 
for example, introductory remarks, 
command of language, interest value). 
In addition, some positive correlation 
might be expected between apparently 
discrete categories through the opera- 
tion of such general factors as intelli- 
gence, amount of speaking experience, 
homogeneity of attitudes in the audi- 
ence, halo effect on judgment, etc. 

It became increasingly clear that the 
best that could be hoped for in a scale 
of this type was that each item should 
make some separate contribution to the 
total score. On the basis of experiment- 
al analyses, we gave up the attempt at 
grouping items and also reduced the 
number of separate items from twenty 
to sixteen. By the same standard, it be- 
came evident that the inclusion of any 
additional item to which a particular in- 
dividual is especially partial must be 
considered in the light of its separate 
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contribution to the scale as a whole, not 
alone on a priori grounds, but in terms 
of the correlation of such an item with 
the scale as a whole. A good illustra- 
tion of this point is the exclusion, in the 
later revisions, of the organization item 
of the earlier forms. Aside from such 
considerations as (1) the tendency of 
laymen to perceive the results of organi- 
zation rather than the quality of organi- 
zation per se and (2) the inclusion of 
items pertaining to these results (clar- 
ity, interest), it will be evident from 
correlations presented later that the in- 
clusion or exclusion of one such item 
could hardly make any vital difference 
in the reliability or significance of the 
scale as a whole. 

The attempt at securing a composite 
judgment of the auditor’s “General 
Opinion” in the third section of the 
original scale was also given up. There 
were two reasons for this change. First, 
it was clear that in a total score for the 
entire scale we already had a measure 
of general impression, a much more re- 
liable measure than one obtained from 
only two items. A similar interpreta- 
tion of the total score on a rating scale 
as a measure of general impression was 
made by Symonds (10) in his study of 
the extent to which general impression 
influenced ratings on separate items. 
A second reason for this change was the 
discovery that value appears to merit 
inclusion as a separate item to an even 
greater degree than certain other items 
which might have been supposed less 
general in character. 

Finally, continuous revisions have 
been made in the words chosen to desig- 
nate gradations in the items to be rated. 
The initial device of employing words 
related in meaning to a particular item, 
as Flow of words: fluent, hesitant, etc., 
has been retained. This is in line with 
the well-known recommendations in the 
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experimental literature on rating scales 
that general terms such as good, poor, 
etc, be avoided wherever more specific 
terms are applicable. Several problems 
arose to complicate the selection of these 
words. Certain items could easily be 
split up to secure more specific termin- 
ology than that used on the present 
scale. Thus, Item 3, Voice, could be 
subdivided into such factors as quality, 
key, volume, intonation patterns, etc. 
To carry such a process too far would 
of course lead to a scale too long for 
convenient use, would weight unduly 
those items so split up, and would very 
likely refine the description of the per- 
formance far beyond the point to which 
the layman’s habits of perception justi- 
fy analysis into separate items. The se- 
lection of the scale words was therefore 
a matter of compromise between com- 
pletely general and highly specific 
words. The fact that some items can 
easily be broken up into separate as- 
pects creates another difficulty, namely, 
that the scale words may turn out to re- 
fer, some to one aspect, and others to a 
different aspect of the item. This leads 
to a forking of the scale somewhere 
along the line, whereas the graphic 
scale implies a linear continuum.” 

One important requirement for the 
choice of adjectives describing scale 
gradations is that they be sufficiently 
common words to be understood by an 
average member of an audience. It will 
be seen from Figure 1 that a special or 
technical vocabulary has been avoided. 
A check of the position of these adjec- 
tives, or of the closest form from the 
same root, in Thorndike’s list of 20,000 
words (11) will show that all of the 
broader psychological meaning. The de- 
scriptive adjectives are intended to aid 

2 The writers are indebted to Dr. William E. 
Utterback for valuable su ions in reduc- 


ing such confusion of variables among the 
descriptive adjectives. 
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in so restricting the meaning of this 
words are on the list, most of them are 
of high frequency, and the median is in 
the sixth thousand. It is probably obvi- 
ous that Item 9, Personality, is used in 
the popular sense of general pleasant- 
ness and affability versus unpleasant or 
hostile attitude, rather than in its 
broader psychological meaning. The de- 
scriptive adjectives are intended to aid 
in so restricting the meaning of this 
item. A similar definition, labelled 
“popular,” will be found in Warren’s 
Dictionary (12). 

It is not claimed that these problems 
of selection of appropriate items, elimi- 
nation of overlapping, avoidance of am- 
biguity, etc, have been completely 
solved. The suggestions and criticisms 
of numerous persons have been embod- 
ied in the present form of the scale; ad- 
ditional suggestions will be welcomed. 
The data presented below will indicate 
in a quantitative way to what extent 
the scale in its present form appears to 
be reliable and to discriminate between 
various items. 


METHODS OF SCORING B-W SCALE 


In the earlier forms, the scale was di- 
vided into five equal steps. The rater 
was asked to place a check on each line, 
above the word which indicated his re- 
action to the speaker’s performance. 
Many of the item questions called atten- 
tion to these scale steps by the use of 
such phrases as: “Which of these terms 
best describes ... ?”, “Which adjective 
most accurately describes... ?’”’, “Which 
word most adequately describes... ?” 
Thus Item 5 was set up as follows: 


5. Which adjective most accurately describes the speak- 
er’s flow of words? 





Fluent Easy Unimpeded MHesitant Labored 


The majority of raters placed a check 
directly over one of these five words. If 
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any check marks fell half-way between 
two adjectives, they were arbitrarily 
assigned alternately the higher and the 
lower of the two values. The most fa- 
vorable adjective for each item was as- 
signed a value of 5 points, the next a 
value of 4, the middle adjective 3, the 
next 2, and the most unfavorable ad- 
jective 1 point. No scoring device was 
necessary, since the rater’s check value 
for each item was entered on a score 
sheet and the total score computed di- 
rectly. The possible score range was 16 
to 80 points. 

In the latest revision of the scale, 
shown in Figure 1, the rater is asked to 
place a check on each broken line, at the 
point which best indicates his reaction. 
One end of the line represents an ex- 
tremely favorable reaction ; the opposite 
end of the line represents an extremely 
unfavorable reaction. The rater is in- 
structed to use the words below the 
broken line as a guide to the meaning 
of the various positions along the line. 
Item 5 is now set up as follows: 


5. How would you describe the speaker’s flow of words? 


Fluent Unimpeded Hesitant 


It will be seen that the two adjectives 
representing the extremes of the scale 
are placed directly under the ends of 
the broken line. The middle term is 
centered under the mid-point of the line 
and the two intermediate words are 
centered respectively half-way between 
the mid-point and the ends of the line. 
It was hoped that this arrangement 
would tend to spread out the ratings 
around the middle term and counteract 
an observed tendency of raters to avoid 
rating near the ends of the line. This 
should give better discrimination. At 
the same time, it makes possible both a 
simple, rapid method of scoring and a 
method of any degree of refinement con- 
sidered desirable. Experimental results 
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indicate that a very satisfactory degree 
of reliability may be obtained with a 
simple five-point scoring of the scale. 
By using the values 5, 4.5, 4, 3.5, 3, 2.5, 
2, 1.5, and 1, a nine-point scale results. 
If still greater discrimination is desired, 
the twenty-one segments of the broken 
line may be assigned values from 20 to 
0, thus affording a maximum range of 
scores from 0 to 320. 

The decision to list the extremely fa- 
vorable term at the beginning of the 
line and the most unfavorable at the 
end was made, in spite of the tendency 
of raters to be too lenient, because it 
was agreed that forum managers might 
object to the use of the scale with their 
audiences if the adverse suggestions 
were emphasized by placing them first. 
The method of varying the position of 
favorable and unfavorable items to 
avoid halo effects was likewise rejected 
on practical grounds, namely, because 
it would probably prove confusing and 
irritating to raters and thus create re- 
sistance to wide-spread use of the scale. 


INTERPRETATION OF B-W SCORES 


The many practical applications of a 
rating device of this sort depend, for 
meaningful interpretation, upon the es- 
tablishment of norms. Norms should be 
based upon audiences and speakers clas- 
sified in such a way as to make the re- 
sulting data most useful. Thus, a score 
for a novice could hardly be usefully in- 
terpreted in terms of a table of percen- 
tiles based on some class of professional 
speakers, while certain types of situa- 
tion (political rallies, town hall lectures, 
sales talks, etc.) may vary greatly one 
from another in the range and distribu- 
tion of scores. Many users will prefer 
to interpret B-W scores in terms of the 
reactions of a particular audience to a 
series of speeches, thus building up a 
set of norms from their own data. As 
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a tentative guide, the following table of 
norms, based on 174 undergraduate 
speakers in New York City, should be 
useful. (These norms are based on the 
5-point scoring procedure described 
above. Each speaker was rated by an 
audience of classmates.) Norms for B- 
W scores for other groups will be pub- 
lished as soon as sufficient data for re- 
liable figures have been obtained. 








TABLE I 
PERCENTILE NORMS—BRYAN-WILKE SCALE 
B-W score Percentile 
72.0 100 
59.8 90 
57.4 80 
56.0 70 
55.1 60 
54.2 50 
53.1 40 
51.9 30 
50.6 20 
48.3 10 


30.0 0 


Another factor to be considered in in- 
terpreting B-W scores is, of course, the 
number of raters who have judged a 
particular performance. Reliability of 
scores increases with the number of rat- 
ers. In a study employing members of 
an audience without special training in 
the use of rating devices, the following 
reliability coefficients were obtained: 
for.5 raters, r, .68; for 10 raters, r, .83; 
for 20 raters, r, .91. These results are 
based on the 5-point scoring method. A 
more detailed account of this study is 
given below. 

As the scale is now set up, equal 
weight is given to each of the sixteen 
items in determining the total score. 
The basis for the original selection of 
items was a study of the analyses in 
various textbooks. From the lists of 
categories described by various authors, 
the series of items used in the scale was 
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developed as a practical composite. The 
lack of uniform terminology among the 
authors of textbooks and dissatisfaction 
with the earlier attempts at a composite 
list led to the long series of revisions 
in an endeavor to minimize overlapping 
and ambiguity. It will be noticed that 
on both the earlier and the later forms 
there are about an equal number of 
items referring to delivery and content 
of the speech. This distribution, in the 
absence of adequate factual data, is re- 
garded as tentative and questions of 
the validity of the relative weight of 
various factors are considered appropri- 
ate problems for experimental study. 
Monroe’s factor analysis of a check-list 
indicates the necessary direction of 
such investigations (6). An attempt 
was made in the latest form of the 
Bryan-Wilke scale to embody the prin- 
cipal results of Monroe’s analysis. 

The most useful set of data to be ob- 
tained from using the scale is the speech 
profile. This is based on the average 
values assigned to each item of the 
speaker’s performance by the group of 
raters. A profile form is available on 
which these average values may be en- 
tered at the point on each line corre- 
sponding with the scoring procedure 
used. When a line is drawn connecting 
these points, a speech profile results 
which indicates at a glance the general 
level of effectiveness of the speech and 
the speaker’s strong or weak points. 
When B-W scales are used for an initial 
and a final test, the two profiles may be 
drawn on the same sheet to permit com- 
parison. Differences have been found to 
be statistically significant when greater 
than three-tenths of a unit on a five- 
point scale. 


RELIABILITY OF THE BRYAN-WILKE SCALE 


An experimental study of the 1935 
form of the scale (on which twenty 


items were divided into three groups) 
was undertaken when approximately 
1000 ratings had been obtained from 
three groups of raters. These included 
a group of 31 college sophomores at 
Pratt Institute, a group of 25 college 
sophomores at New York University 
and a group of 27 adults attending a 
public lecture forum. Calculations were 
based on 40 speakers. The internal con- 
sistency of the scale was determined by 
computing the correlation between odd 
and even items. For 202 ratings (4040 
items) obtained from the first group of 
student raters, the odd-even correlation 
was .83; for the other college group the 
correlation based on 360 ratings (7200 
items) was .81; for 81 ratings (1620 
items) by the adult group, the correla- 
tion was .86. If the entire scale is more 
reliabie than either half alone, in pro- 
portion to the expectation indicated by 
the Spearman-Brown formula, the cor- 
rected reliability coefficients would be 
from .90 to .92. It is clear that these 
ratings are highly reliable from the 
point of view of internal consistency, 
although this fact alone tells us almost 
nothing about the meaning of such con- 
sistency and must be interpreted in re- 
lation to further findings. 

The reliability of a speaker’s average 
rating based upon audience samples of 
25 and 31 raters was computed by cor- 
relating average scores based upon ran- 
dom halves of these groups. Correla- 
tions for groups of this size were found 
to be .91 and .95. Monroe, Remmers 
and Lyle (7) found that the reliability 
of a single rater’s judgment on any one 
trait was of the order of .30 and that 
on the basis of the Spearman-Brown 
formula the reliability of single items 
for groups of twenty raters would prob- 
ably be of the order of .90. Monroe (6) 
later reported that the reliability of a 
one-item rating scale measuring “gen- 
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eral effectiveness” was .68 for scores 
based on an average of three ratings, 
and estimated that from 12 to 15 rat- 
ings would be required for a reliability 
of .90. These figures appear to justify 
the conclusion that a measure of an 
audience’s preference for various 
speakers may be determined with a high 
degree of reliability if based on an aver- 
age of fifteen or twenty judgments. It 
is also clear that while the items com- 
prising the B-W scale are far from a 
complete catalogue of all possible fac- 
tors affecting audience reactions, enough 
aspects of the performance were de- 
scribed to produce a high degree of in- 
ternal consistency for scores based on 
alternate halves of the items. 

A further test of reliability was ap- 
plied after the scale had been reduced 
to sixteen items, arranged in one group. 
It will probably be granted that the 
correlation between alternate halves on 
the original scale was so high as not to 
require a second demonstration of re- 
liability in this sense. Of real interest, 
however, is the effect of the many 
changes on the size of audience sample 
required to establish a reliable average 
score for a given speaker. One reason 
for the revision in form was to improve 
the reliability of the instrument. It is 
obvious that the more restricted the 
range of ability among a group of speak- 
ers, the more difficult it will be for an 
audience to discriminate between them. 
Accordingly, a group of speakers not 
differing widely in effectiveness would 
provide the severest test of the reliabil- 
ity of audience ratings. Such a group 
was available and the following data are 
based upon ratings of this group of eve- 
ning college students attending a course 
in platform speaking. In the opinion of 
their instructor, most were in the “C” 
range of college grades, with only a 
very few below or above the range of 


average ability. Twenty ratings were 
secured on each speaker. The correla- 
tion between average scores based on 
10 raters was .83 for a group of 27 
speakers. On the basis of the Spearman- 
Brown formula, it would be predicted 
that the correlation between averages 
based on groups of 20 raters would be 
.91. Scores on these same speakers were 
compared when the average score was 
based on groups of 5 raters. The raw 
correlation for 177 cases was .66, which 
would lead to a prediction for groups of 
10 of a correlation of .80 and for groups 
of 20 to a correlation of .89. The close 
correspondence between the predicted 
and obtained correlations for groups of 
10 raters corroborates findings previ- 
ously cited by others as a basis for so 
estimating reliability (2, 8, 9). 


VALIDITY OF B-W SCORES 


Some evidence as to the validity of 
ratings obtained by using this scale was 
sought from the experimental data. Ex- 
pert opinion furnishes a criterion of 
doubtful merit against which to meas- 
ure audience ratings, first because the 
response of the audience is by common 
consent considered the more basic cri- 
terion and, second, because the opinions 
of severa] experts are often widely di- 
vergent. An instance which is cited by 
Monroe, Remmers and Lyle (7), where 
five teachers of public speaking ranked 
four speakers in an oratorical contest 
so inconsistently that each speaker was 
rated as best, second, third and poorest 
by one or another of the judges, indi- 
cates the limitations of this criterion. It 
is, of course, possible that experts usu- 
ally judge closer to the modal response 
of the audience than most laymen, and 
that such extreme cases as the one just 
described occur only when the differ- 
ences between the performers are neg- 
ligible and would be so described on the 
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basis of audience ratings. In an explor- 
atory test of the relative value of rat- 
ings by an experienced instructor and 
by laymen, it was found that five rat- 
ings by laymen were required to secure 
an average score which correlated as 
highly with ratings by the entire group 
as did the ratings of the one instructor. 

The division of the 1935 scale into 
two parts, referring respectively to 
“The Speech” and “The Speaker,” made 
possible an interesting comparison with 
some bearing on the validity of the rat- 
ings. Correlations were already avail- 
able for odd versus even items for three 
different groups of raters. Correlations 
between scores on Part I and on Part 
II were computed separately for these 
three groups. Since the items in Part I 
were grouped together precisely because 
they were presumably different from 
those in Part II, it would be expected 
that the correlation between these parts 
would be less than that between two 
groups of items (e.g., odd versus even) 
that presumably measured about the 
same thing. It is interesting to find 
that the coefficients were as follows: 
Group 1: odd-even, r = .83; Part I-Part 
II, r = .77. Group 2: odd-even, r = .81; 
Part I-Part II, r = .72. Group 3: odd- 
even, r = .86; Part I-Part II, r = .75. 

Furthermore, it might be supposed 
that this group of 40 speakers upon 
which these ratings were based would 
vary in effectiveness around some cen- 
tral tendency, and that a frequency dis- 
tribution of their ratings would thus 
give some indication of the validity of 
the procedure. Frequency curves for 
each of the three groups were prepared, 
showing the distribution of scores for 
the scale as a whole and the distribution 
of ratings for each item. In all cases, 
these curves showed a fairly normal 
distribution with a small degree of neg- 
ative skewness. The absence of enough 


ratings toward the unfavorable extreme 
to produce symmetrical curves was con- 
sidered a further indication that the 
ratings corresponded in a general way 
with the expected evaluations, inasmuch 
as all the speakers rated were fairly ex- 
perienced and most of the speeches were 
short, thus giving no opportunity for 
rating the poorest imaginable type of 
performance. Also, the total population 
of speakers for which the scale was de- 
signed would include a greater range of 
ability than was represented here, hence 
the absence of scores near the upper 
and lower limits of the range was evi- 
dence of the applicability of this rating 
device to the wider field. 

Further evidence of validity of audi- 
ence ratings was sought in data on the 
1939 revision. From the sixteen items 
now comprising the scale, seven pairs 
of items were selected which were 
thought likely to have a minimum of 
common factors. Seven other pairs were 
chosen which appeared more obviously 
dependent upon common elements and 
likely, if the ratings were valid, to show 
higher intercorrelations. The obtained 
correlations between these pairs, based 
on ratings of 26 speakers, are shown in 
Table II. 

Five of the seven 7’s of the group ex- 
pected to show a lower relationship 
were actually lower than any of the 
seven 7’s in the other group, one was 
equal to the lowest r of the “higher” 
group, and one (item 7 vs. 11) was def- 
initely in the higher range. The general 
trend, a difference in the expected di- 
rection, appears clear. The discrepancy 
in the case of items 7 vs. 11 may be due 
to a chance fluctuation in the particular 
group of ratings, to an actually close 
although uncommon relationship be- 
tween these two items (degree of ener- 
gy and command of language) among 
this particular group of speakers, or to 
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TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN PAIRs OF ITEMS ARRANGED TO SHOW 
ANTICIPATED DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWoO GROUPS 








Higher relation expected 


Lower relation expected 





Items r 
lvs. 9 .633 
1 vs. 18 -735 
2vs. 9 .768 
Tvs. 8 -749 
7 vs. 10 -776 
9 vs. 13 -700 
11 vs. 12 .587 
Average -715 


Items r 

lvs. 14 587 

1 vs. 16 866 

2 vs. 12 .504 

4vs. 10 469 

7 vs. 11 .750 

7 vs. 12 442 . 
7 vs. 14 A78 
Average .526 





a poor guess on the part of the experi- 
menters in expecting a relatively low 
correlation. Which of these possibilities 
is most likely to be correct can be set- 
tled only by further experimentation. 
Considered as a whole, the data pre- 
sented above on the earlier and on the 
present forms of this scale indicate that 
scores based on the scale as a whole are 
highly reliable. Scores based on alter- 
nate items of the scale correlate highly 
with each other. Audience samples of 
twenty are sufficient to furnish reliable 
average ratings even where fine dis- 
crimination is attempted. Except for 
some special situation in which mem- 
bers of an audience would not feel free 
to express their candid opinions, even 
on unsigned rating sheets, there also 
seems to be sufficient evidence of the va- 
lidity of scores based on the B-W Scale. 
Data bearing on the extent of differ- 
ential response to the separate items 
and the extent to which general impres- 
sion enters into the ratings on these 
items will be presented in a subsequent 
paper. The experimenters have also 
studied the effects of age, sex, verbal 
intelligence and personality test scores 
upon ratings of speakers and have data 
comparing radio ratings with face-to- 
face ratings of the same speech. The 
apparent reliability and validity of au- 


dience ratings based on the Bryan- 
Wilke Scale appear to warrant the 
construction of norms for various types 
of speech situations. Data to be report- 
ed later suggest that the most impor- 
tant contribution to a more accurate 
prediction and control of audience beha- 
vior will depend upon a study of the 
principal correlates of the auditor’s 
“general impression” of the speech. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Book REVIEWS 


BIOGRAPHIES OF CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Arnold L. Gesell, Catherine S. 
Amatruda, Burton M. Castner, and Helen 
Thompson. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., 1989. Pp. xvii + 328. 

In Biographies of Child Development we are 
shown the practical application of the testing 
techniques described in the earlier books by 
Gesell. A familiarity with these earlier books, 
more particularly with The Mental Growth of 
the Pre-School Child and Infancy and Human 
Growth would seem to be a prerequisite for 
a vivid, meaningful appreciation of these biog- 
raphies, since “the analytic appraisal of ma- 
turity” is obtained through the clinical use of 
the Gesell schedules. For the clinical psychol- 
ogist concerned with the appraisal and pre- 
diction of mental growth these studies are of 
special interest. In Infancy and Human 
Growth (p. 148) the statement was made “that 
in eighty per cent of the cases the develop- 
mental rating made on the first examination 
corresponded to the final estimate based on the 
total series of examinations.” Some ten thous- 
and cases have now been examined but there 
has been no effort to give a statistical analy- 
sis but rather to select from the entire array 
some of those cases which have special sig- 
nificance. Some statement of the consistency of 
the rating on even a hundred unselected cases 
would have given a much needed orientation 
to the individual biographies. 

Part I, in the present volume, deals with the 
re-survey of the growth careers of thirty cases 
previously described. Among these individual 
case studies we have varied patterns of 
growth, a “median course of mental growth,” 


“sustained acceleration through out infancy 
and childhood,” and also “low average trend 
in infancy; high average trend in later child- 
hood (three months to 12 years),” and so on. 
According to the author (p. 5), “the method 
of selection has resulted in an uneven distri- 
bution which tends to exaggerate the fre- 
quency of cases with irregular or atypical 
development. .... The serious student need 
not be misled by apparent contradictions and 
he will not convert exceptions into general 
rule.” However without a clearer idea of the 
frequency of the atypical patterns, irregular- 
ities of growth will inevitably assume major 
proportions more particularly as the author 
states that “the constancy of developmental 
rate seems utterly naive and unsophisticated.” 

Part Two gives special weight to those cases 
which reveal hazards in prediction. Individual 
studies of behavior growth by Helen Thomp- 
son, reading disabilities and irregularities in 
early mental development by Burton Castner, 
physical complications by Catherine Amatruda, 
suggest further that irregularity in mental 
growth is the rule rather than the exception. 
These studies should restrain the inexperienced 
examiner from unqualified predictions. The 
stress on the limitations of the developmental 
diagnoses of infant behavior tempts one to re- 
peat again the warning given by Gesell in 
1928 (Infancy and Human Growth p. 149): 
“It is best to rely on the cumulative prediction 
through the method of seriated examinations 
and let the consistency of the series rather 
than the single examination shape the prog- 
nosis.” 


ELIZABETH E. LorD 
CHILDREN’s HOSPITAL OF BOSTON 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS AND EXPRES- 
SIONS OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
(“PSYCHOTECHNICS”) in German, Eng- 
lish, French, Hungarian. By Michael Erdel- 
yi and Frank Grossman. New York: Pit- 
man, 1939. Pp. viii + 98. 


The title of this book really indicates its con- 
tent, but the complete title is needed to reveal 
that it is a dictionary for translation. The 
authors very seldom define a word in any one 
language, but occasionally are forced to do so. 
More often there is given only the correspond- 
ing word or phrase in each of the other lan- 
guages. The nature of treatment can be best 
understood by reproducing the first term and 
a few later samples: 


German English 
Abdnderung modification, change, 
adjustment 
“A bendarbeiter” “after-sunset-work- 
er” (a person who 
works best in th e 
late hours) 
A ffekt emotion 
Argument argument 
Band connection 
lauf endes- moving belt 


The terms are arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to the German expxession in the first 
column. To facilitate finding a term in Eng- 
lish, French, or Hungarian, three indexes are 
provided at the end of the dictionary, one for 
each language. The arrangement of parallel 
columns is a convenience but forces short lines, 
and the frequent breaking of words into syl- 
lables is somewhat annoying, if not confusing. 
It is soon evident that the range of vocabu- 


lary is not restricted strictly to psychotechnics. 
This fact makes the dictionary valuable not 
only to industrial psychologists, but also to 
others. The translation of terms tends to be 
literal, which is usually preferred by the ex- 
act worker, but sometimes the expression may 
not be recognized or identified with a more 
idiomatic or colloquial but more significant 
term. For instance, “laufendesband” is lit- 
erally a “moving belt,” but the student who 
needs a dictionary would not know whether an 
ordinary power belt, a conveyer belt or both is 
meant. There is the further question whether 
the French word “convoyeur” could give the 
intended meaning rather than “conveyeur.” 
It must be recognized, however, that at least 
some of the details that might be desired 


French Hungarian 
modification, change- vdltoztatds, 
ment, variation médositas 
(une personne, dont (vki, aki a 
le rendement est au késdi 6rdkban 
maximum tard l’a- nyujtjaa 
prés-midi) legjobbat) 
émotion indulat 
argument érv 
lien kapocs 

conveyeur mozgészallag 


otherwise are present only in order to gain 
greater advantages, such as conciseness. The 
dictionary provides a unique and valuable 
service to students and investigators in ap- 
plied psychology, facilitating the use, in four 
languages, of a rich body of literature ac- 
cumulating recently in applied psychology. 


BRUCE V. MOORE 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF A.A.A.P. 


Pursuant to directions voted at the 
last annual meeting the membership 
has been questioned concerning the 
time and place of the next annual meet- 
ing. The membership vote favored, and 
the Board of Governors has voted, that 
the next annual meeting be held at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II- 
linois, September 1, 2, 3, 1941. 


NEW EDITORIAL STAFF 


The following persons have been ap- 
pointed associate editors of the JOURNAL 
OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGYsS Harold E. 
Burtt, The Ohio State University; 
Harold E. Jones, University of Cali- 
fornia; Arthur W. Kornhauser, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Bertha M. Luckey, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Carl R. Rogers, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Goodwin Watson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; F. L. Wells, 
Harvard University. 


Dr. Edgar A. Doll, President of the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chology, has recently recommended to 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Gerontology that a psychologist be in- 
cluded in the membership of this com- 
mittee and has called attention to sig- 
nificant work on psychological problems 
of aging by prominent members of the 
Association. 


Dr. Edwina A. Cowan was honored 
as a leader in child psychology at a cele- 


bration of the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Wichita Child Guidance 
Center held in Wichita, November 15-16, 
1940. Many prominent guests joined in 
paying tribute to Dr. Cowan, who has 
been identified for nearly a quarter of 
a century with the development of 
child psychology. Dr. James W. Lay- 
man, director of the mental health serv- 
ice of Des Moines, Iowa, and Dr. Carl 
R. Rogers of The Ohio State University 
were among the guest speakers at a din- 
ner attended by 250 persons. Members 
of the Kansas Psychological Associa- 
tion, Kansas Association for Consulting 
Psychologists, and the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Kansas Mental Hygiene So- 
ciety gathered for meetings and partici- 
pation in the general program. 


At a meeting of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Consulting Psychologists in 
Wichita, November 15, 1940, plans were 
made for gathering information about 
vocational trends and job opportunities 
for use in vocational guidance. The 
same officers of the Association were 
re-elected and three psychologists were 
elected to membership. 


A regional meeting of psychologists 
of Western Pennsylvania was held at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Decem- 
ber 11, 1940. At the morning session 
Dr. Marion Monroe discussed the use of 
remedial reading as a therapeutic meas- 
ure in the treatment of a behavior prob- 
lem, and J. H. Gorsuch presented data 
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NEWS NOTES 


on disciplinary problems in an institu- 
tion for young delinquents. At the 
luncheon meeting Dr. H. L. Holbrook, 
director of the Adjustment Institute of 
Pittsburgh, outlined the philosophy and 
program of a mental hygiene project 
which has been started by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
with subsidies from the Pittsburgh Col- 
lege for Women and the University of 
Pittsburgh. A panel discussion of the 
1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet 
was held in the afternoon under the 
leadership of Carroll A. Whitmer. 


The Committee on Professional 
Standards of the Michigan Psycholog- 
ical Association has prepared a report 
on returns from eighty questionnaires 
sent to members of the Association re- 
questing opinion as to courses which 
should be essential in psychological 
training. The committee will be glad to 
give particulars regarding the replies 
to anyone interested. Communications 
should be sent to Dr. Marian J. Fitz- 
Simons, Greenpoint, Mich. 


Therapeutic Values in School Sub- 
jects was the topic of a panel discussion 
held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, January 10, 1941 under the 
leadership of Dr. Percival M. Symonds. 
The meeting was held in cooperation 
with the New York Society for the Ex- 
perimental Study of Education. Mem- 
bers of the panel included: Dr. Caroline 
Zachry of the Progressive Education 
Association ; Dr. John Loftus, in charge 
of the activity program for the New 
York City Public Schools; Dr. George 
Lawton, consulting psychologist; Mrs. 
Daisy Wadsworth, parental consultant; 
and a number of graduate students. 


Use of motion pictures in industrial 
and educational guidance activities is 
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being facilitated by publications of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures of the 
American Council on Education and by 
the services of two recently established 
film information centers, American 
Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. and Film Infor- 
mation Service, 535 Tower Building, 
Baltimore, Md. The American Council 
on Education is sponsoring a Motion 
Picture Project with a three-year pro- 
gram of evaluation of educational films 
and is publishing a series of studies of 
motion pictures in the classrooms. Film 
Information Service issues monthly bul- 
letins listing new or selected older com- 
mercial and industrial films for use in 
visual education programs. American 
Film Center, through its publication, 
Film News, serves as a clearing house 


A series of leaflets describing various 
examples of community activities in be- 
half of youth and reporting the results 
of surveys to gather information about 
youth problems have been prepared by 
the American Youth Commission, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. These 
leaflets may be obtained without charge 
by writing to the Commission. 


Dr. Helen Thompson of the Yale Clin- 
ic of Child Development has established 
a New York office for consultation re- 
garding psychological problems of chil- 
dren. 


for current film information. 

Dr. George Lawton was discussion 
leader of what is considered to be the 
first course on Mental Health in Old 
Age to be offered for professional work- 
ers in social service and psychology. 
The course consisted of a series of ten 
bi-weekly lectures on topics related to 
health and activities of old age by spe- 
cialists, and it was given at the New 
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York School for Social Work under the 
auspices of the Section on Care of the 
Aged, Welfare Council of New York. 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University participated in a Reading 


Clinic at the State Teachers College in 
eastern Tennessee, November 14 and 
15. Dr. Hildreth also gave an address 
on “Guidance in the Elementary School” 
to the State Teachers Association in 
Rochester, New York in October. 

















GERONTOLOGY 


The study and treatment of old age 
and aging is one of the new fields in 
which psychologists may find it possible 
to make important contributions. Al- 
though broached with reference to its 
psychological ramifications by G. Stan- 
ley Hall? about twenty years ago, the 
subject has received comparatively lit- 
tle attention. H. L. Hollingworth * con- 
tributed two important chapters on the 
subject with a further significant chap- 
ter on “the post-mortem age.” 

More recently the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association devoted a sec- 
tional program to a symposium on this 
subject at its 1939 annual meeting.‘ 
These contributions afford a good repre- 
sentation of the recent increase in the 
literature on this topic. Problems of 
Ageing, edited by E. V. Cowdry,’ is a 
noteworthy contribution from the bio- 
logical and medical points of view. Some 
of the research problems have been out- 
lined by Lawton,® with a bibliography. 
“Geriatrics” (treatment of the aged) is 
set forth as a specific field of medical 
practice in a volume by Worcester.® 

1E. V. Cowdry. Problems of Ageing. Balti- 
more, The Williams and Wilkins Co., 1939. Pp. 
OG. Stanley Hall. Senescence: The Last 
Half of Life. New York: Appleton, 1922. Pp. 
aa L. Hollingworth. Mental Growth 
and Decline. New York: Appleton, 1927. Pp. 
7s Niieiiiad Old Age and Aging. Ameri- 
= Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1940, 10: 27- 

5 George Lawton. A Long-Range Research 
Program in the wea of Old Age and 


Aging. Journal of S Psychology, 1940, 
12: 101-114. 


* Alfred Worcester. The Care of the Aged, 
the Dying and the Dead. Springfield: Thomas, 
1935. Pp. 77. 





FORUM 


A recent Science Service news release 
calls attention to a Conference of the 
National Advisory Committee on Ger- 
ontology, called at Washington by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon-General of the 
U.S. Army. The personnel of this com- 
mitte is reported as including a number 
of related scientific fields of interest. It 
is probable that the interests of psychol- 
ogy will later be represented on this 
committee. 

From the above it seems fairly clear 
that the study and treatment of those in 
the later years of life (say beyond fifty, 
sixty or seventy) affords a new field for 
psychological research, instruction, and 
practice. The analysis of population 
trends during recent years shows a 
marked relative increase in the number 
of persons surviving into the later years 
of life and a corresponding relative de- 
crease in the juvenile years. Govern- 
mental and institutional resources are 
rapidly being developed and improved 
for the care of the aged. Mental hy- 
giene and psychiatric problems of these 
years, as well as problems of occupa- 
tion, re-education, social readjustment, 
and their correlation with physical dis- 
abilities or waning vigor are coming 
rapidly to the fore. Psychological con- 
cern in these directions is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary and will require a 
substantial foundation in factual study 
and cumulative experience. The issues 
were formulated by W. R. Miles’ in his 
A.P.A. Presidential Address. 

Perhaps the following suggestions, 
submitted to Dr. Lawton relative to his 


* W. R. Miles. Age and Human Ability. Psy- 
chological Review, 1933, 40: 99-123. aii 
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proposed research program,’ may serve 


to draw out others. 


Now that interest in this problem is be- 
coming more widespread, perhaps some 
concern should be had for terminology. 
“Senescence,” “senility,” “old age” and 
so on have some unpleasant connota- 
tions. 

You are quite right in emphasizing the 
selectivity of the possible samplings on 
which such research is likely to be based. 
To avoid the errors of a random sample 
one may resort to accurate description of 
the sample. The representativeness of 
such a descriptive sampling may then be 
appreciated in terms of any more generic 
sampling of more extensive representa- 
tion. 

With this in mind, it would seem desir- 
able to promote generalized surveys of 
the problems of the later years of life in 
terms of the external descriptive influ- 
ences. No doubt at the present time much 
information of this sort is available and 
needs only to be collated. If not, perhaps 
one might outline at least some of the con- 
siderations at issue. Descriptive clinical 
pictures of persons past fifty or sixty 
years might be of definite help. Investi- 
gations employing subjects in these ad- 
vanced years might at least indicate their 
sampling in terms of such characteristics 
as age, sex, occupational distribution, 
physical mobility, general health, sensory 
handicaps, educational attainment, and 
so on. Such information ought not to be 
so very difficult to obtain, and as obtained 
for more and more, or wider and wider 
samples would provide indexes of repre- 
sentation against which the comparative 
representativeness of any sampling might 
be checked. It may very well be that some 
of these indexes may be more significant 
than others so that a small rather than a 
large number of them might suffice to in- 
dicate representativeness. It would be 
something of a contribution to publish a 
study on these descriptive characteristics 
which might be compiled for all the aged 
in a given area of the population. It 
could certainly be done for particular 
samples such as institution groups. 

It occurs to me further that one might 
pursue special studies covering long-time 


samplings for specific types of individu- 
als. Many institutions for the feeble- 
minded have received patients early in life 
and retained them until late in life. The 
characteristics of these residual samples 
could easily be determined. Studies of 
such populations could be made comparing 
status in early years with corresponding 
status in later years. The adequacy of 
the tests employed in the early years 
could be checked against those in later 
years, repeating some of the same tests 
and adding others to evaluate the validity 
of the former. It would be feasible for 
us to conduct studies of these older pa- 
tients considering their records in exten- 
sion and observing the relative stability 
of these subjects for different types of 
tests and for various other criteria. On 
subjects such as these we can use our So- 
cial Maturity Scale as a measure of de- 
terioration within of course certain limits 
and within of course this limited environ- 
ment. We already have data over the past 
five years which rather clearly suggest 
that the social scale is a more sensitive 
measure of functional deterioration in 
terms of expressive capacity as represent- 
ed by social competence than are most of 
the mental test systems which we employ. 


Many clinical psychologists face this 
practical problem in their various fields 
of application—at prisons, in hospitals, 
with welfare organizations, in retire- 
ment systems, disability compensation, 
and so on. The beneficent trend in gov- 
ernment in the direction of old age as- 
sistance is a challenge to educational 
psychologists interested in human reha- 
bilitation and readjustment. The advan- 
tages and liabilities of workers in the 
past fifty decades must concern the 
industrial psychologist. And personal- 
ly— 


We, too, might meet that day, 
And face it as we may, 

*T will be the less horrific 

With weapons scientific! 


EDGAR A. DOLL 
VINELAND, N. J. 
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